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Hijwcational 


ConwneEctTicut, Waterbu 
T. MARGARE 7" S DIOCESAN 
& 8chool.—Advent om, eighteenth year. bw 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Francis T. Russell, M 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hiiliard, Principal. 


DELAWARB, Wilmington, Franklin 8t. 
— gibi HEBBS ENGLISH, 
andGerman Boarding and Day School 
for omnt es and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


Louisiana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
dnd Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1392. Btu 
dents prepared for college. ple grounds for out- 
door exercise. 


ARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
formerly known a3 Miss Randolph’s School).-- 
Boarding and Day School. Located in the most beau- 
tiful part of thecity. Opens Sept. 21, with a ve 
able corps of teachers. Students prepared for Col- 
lege. Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, . Principal. — 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 
HEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


Day School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 
cipal. Oth year. _Reopens Thursday, , Sept. 22,1892. 1892. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 503 Buoy!ston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for Coileszo (with or without 
Greek andforbusiness. Special students received. 

MA*SACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 

ISS CLAGE TI S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girl's. Specialists in each depart- 
meat, Refererces: Rt Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. 
z A. Walker, Pres. Inst. Technology. Two vacrn- 
cies. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
YOSTON UNIVER SIT Y Law School. 


Address the Dem. 
EpMounND H. BENNETT, LL.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
1°* CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concora. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or busi- 
ness, All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground, 
JAMES . ee Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Dux 
OWDER POINT. “SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys’ are members cf thef mily. gg re classes 
for young boys. B. KNAPP. S.B, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
A R.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year 
m. W. Royal, (Harv.) Head Master. Mrs, KNAPP, 
n. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACADEM a — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in pregress. For all particulars address 
V yILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D 




















Massacnuserts, Wellesley. 
WE WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL 


for Boys prepares for College and Scientific 
8chools. Address v. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
i = 5 LHROOLS SCHOOL FOR 
vA Young Lad es and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 


" MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for aye prepeces for College or Scien- 

mass ote Send for Catalogue. 


ERSEY, Trenton, 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terma, $500, No —. Only six boarding pupils. 
ARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 


NEw York = TY, 62 West 56th Street. 

ARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL(BOYS). 

—Prepares for college and business. Primary 

class. Afew pupils received into the family. Re- 

opens Sept. 29. Catalogue. ELmer E. PHILLIPS, A.M., 
Principal. 











Bilucutional 


New Yor« City, 6 West 483th Street. 
TSS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
and Cotes Preparatory Coorses. Special Students 
ont tted. No more than eight pupils constitute any 
class. 


New York Ciry, 55 Weat 47th Bt. 
TSSGIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Saran H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 

tember 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 


NorTsH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day Schoo! for Boys. Head 

Master, RONALD MCDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. e 
TSS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful location in Philadel- 
Rt ia. 12th year opens September 21, 1392. French, 
usic, and College Preparatory. 
Circular on application. 














PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
A TSS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and Germen 5 ae -8chool 
for young ladies reopens September 28 tudents 
= for College. Ample grounds for outdoor 
exercise 


" PRNNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
AY TSS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
* G erman ) Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 


7 ViE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarie. Send for Cata- 
logue. _Mosks TRUE Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. _ 








Teachers, etc. 
FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 


sant and refined home in teacher's family. Pre- 
paration for college or business. Decided advan- 
tages; references. Address TEACHER, care of. Nation 


LADY WISHES ASSISTANCE IN 
literary work, in excha: ge for lessons or re- 


searches or trans‘ation in almost every Nevo! 
reading or writing Miss Axa, Station D,N tty. 


YWARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St.. Boston. 








School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago), Ill., supplies col- 
loges, universities, academies, publie schools, etc., 
t e best teachers. Records of candiaates tho- 
roughly “investigated and full information furnished 
to employers free of charge. Send for listof availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA CH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, rm" “Te ete., to Colleges, Schools, an 
Families. Apply to 
“Mrs M. J. YounG-FuLTo 
23. Union Square, ow York. 





TVIE FISK TEACHERS y AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place. Boston, 371 Main 8t., Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

d 120% South Spring St.. —_ Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WE NE W Az MERIC. ‘AN TEACHERS? 
Aeency.--Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 


dress ©. B. Ruea@ues & Co., (Palace Hotel mr a 
Room ©, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 

tutors governesses, teachers. etc . supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


Sally MERHORN’S TEACHERS 
ney. Oldest and best owe in the U. X 
Watablishod 1856. 3 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 
is ~waluable f in: proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and THAT i is ane. but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recom- 
mend a_ teacher 


avn vom that is bevel Ours RECOMMENDS 


- W. BARDEEN, Svracuse, N. V 




















NEW York Orry, 43 West 47th Street. 

CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 

Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
a Native teachers in Modern Languages. 

ymnasium. Resitent students. 
Marky B. WHITON, A.B., and Lois A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 ‘Par k Avenue.) 


"New York Crry,222 Madisonave. 
MV ME. A. C. MEARS ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN will 
reopen Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1892. French is the lan- 


Erase of the family and school. Special classes in 
story, literature, art, and French conversation, 
Special attention to English, French, and German 
primary department. 


52d year. 





Ftducational 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND ee 
The Seventeenth Year now op 
Courses in drawing from the cast ‘and 1 from life in 
painting and in de: orative desizn, with lectures on 
anatomy = eepEecd ve. Principal instructors: F.W. 
Benson, E. Tarbell ‘Drawing and Painting). C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy). and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). — are allowed the free use of the galleries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving detailed imform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





phabbt 




















Nov. 3, 1892 ] 








Disiiied 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash vulue of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. The subjects are as follows: Enxiish Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, History of 
Baueation, Chemistry, Bio ogy, Physics, Philoso- 
pby. Greek. Italso embrac es efficient Preparatory 
Undergr: aduate Departments. A thoroughly or- 
ganized School of Pedagoxy under the charge of Dr. 

. P. Gordy is likewise in process of vevelopment. 

CHARLES W. SuPER, President. 


Law Class for Women 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Chair endowed by the “Woman's Lega! 
Education Society” for non- et ints and busi- 
aees women. Lecturer—ISAAC F. RUSSELL, LL.M., 

C.L. For particulars and free scholarships avpiy 
tc "ave. L. WEBER, President Woman's Legal Edu- 
cation So., 25 West 46th St., Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, from |1 to 1 o’clock 
Pennsylvauia College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Aunual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
monthsin the year. Women ad: niited, For informa- 
tion address C. N. PetrRcR, D,D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadel) hia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
IN THE 
International Modern Language 


Victor Hugo’s Quatrevingt- 
Treize. 





Series: 


Evited by James Bote.ie, B.A. (Univ.Gall.), Senior 
French Master in Dulwich College, England. 


Revised for American Schools. 
viii + 216 pages. 


12 ho, cloth, 
By mail, postpaid, 70 cents. 


La Cigale chez les Fourmis 
Comédie en un Acte, par Legouvé et Labiche. 
With English Notes by ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, 
Professor of Modern Languaves in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo, paper, 
vi-+ 31 pages. By mail, postpmid, 25 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY ,Publishers 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ak GERMANIA. a 


A Fortnightly Magazine in the Study of the 
German Language and Litera- 
ture. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 


P. O. Box 151. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Mailand Express, New York: ‘** Germania is 

2° excellent journal and admirably adapted for the 

se of enabling different grades of learners to 

ect themselves in the German language and its 
literature.’’ 


WILL AM R JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 


AND OTHER may be furnished with all texrt- 
FOREIGN books, st at tonery, printing, and 


BOOKS. st 


SUPPLIED 
Send for Catalogue. 











AT SPECIAL RATES. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Falls Laboratory ama 


An Introduction to Qualitative Chemical Ar 
by the Inductive Method. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
NEW YORK, Bo STON, Cc HIC AGO. 
ENGLISH AT HARVARD. 


Report of the Committee on Ci 





mposition 


and Rhetoric. 125 pp. Price 50 cts I aper. 
For sale by Henry Holt & Co., 29 W. 234 St., 
New York, or sent, post;ait,on receipt ot 


price, by Publication Agent of 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Uni 
"FRENCH P RONUNCIATION. 


Rules and Practice for the Use 


A short, clear. simple, and accurate treatise, adopt- 
ed in many colleges. academie . schools, ete., and of 
permanent value to any studen 

Sent prepaid on receipt of ee, 50 centa. 


De Peiffer’s School of Languages, 
ON, MASS. 


180 Tremont 8t., BOS 
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Wool Dress Fabrics. 


Diagonals, Serges, 
Armures, Camel’s Hair. 
New Fabrics, and New Weaves, 
Ch. Colorings of the Season 


SILK and WOOL JACQUARDS, 
Ombré and Cameleon Velours, 
VELOURS ECOSSAIS, 
Clan and Fancy Wool Plaids, 
WOOL CREPES and CREPONS, 
Cachmere d’Ecosse. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Joadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


HON TO FILE LETTERS 


and 


ener 
EES: 








as ~ If you are in busi 
=S=— ———————— : 
% == S = J ness, whether whole 
——— ; 
& BOS i s 2 sale, retail, or manu 
w » RSS facturing,or if you are 
a i « 4 @& professional man, 
4 4 7S i! you receiv etters, 
F } } _— ¢ » 
aCE » aes i bills, a er office 
UST SRRE REG) | parece ict hav 
« saying t y 
have suffered 1 r less inconve in fi R 
& paper when wa The simple system use i 
the 
tL ‘ttt ile 
Amberg Cabinet Lett Tile 
Enables you to place your hand upon the letter 
wanted at once, wh a day, week, any 





yes ol 


THE REFERENCE IS INSTANT. 


, . - » {2 , Po 


Send for an Mlustrated Catalogue and 


Amberg File and Index Co. ; 
Duane St, New Yerk 


79 and 81 


‘ 








CHICAGO LONDON 
JUST READY. 
o = ~ _ _ 
German Lessons. By Cuartes 
HABRIs, Oberlin College 
This book is intended to give such know'edge of 
forms as will adequately prepa e the stu — te y read 
ordinary German. It is expe i & dup to the 
advanced er nar th e be hand ad to the studs 
of pr seo r py he 
sible the —_ ne fa nce to face with the 
cua itse nee Cloth, 60 cents. Liberal 
tern . , 
D.C. ME ATHES COL Publishers, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago 





WATER CLOSETS: 




































THE DIAL. 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of Literary 








Criticism, Discussion, and Information 
’ Sd A ; ; shad ii ‘ 
I lus Inds XN DEN New York 

‘Tue Diat is the lea ry rual of the 
West af Chicaro will par t use $ 
forced and a yuated ! e 
than that In the first place S mace py with 
perfect taste: size, paper, and p ‘ t 
Then, its matter is really tical and ca ‘ 
leading articles being signed. But its chief rit is 
its serious apprectal “ cu t ature, ex 
presse cl wit heut favor, Seriouspess Ares 
ami a right instinct in letters, hel; mak he 
Dia the best review we have." 

om THE Na x, New \ 
‘Tur be TAL Makes the interes \ b 

in its issue forgSeptember 1, that heres will De 
published semi monthiy 1 eal y. @ 
willtake on several De es aS 
tobe a purely hterary » ‘ al « 
rary criticism, discuss 
One of its articles Is uy cr sity 
and there can be no bt th t 
Drat wiil ft himseif a s t he 
accession to the city of the sels : i’res 
dent Harper s calling a l Dia 
has been weil conducted t ‘ . 
ous Fr se, ani with h learned 
col ae ration, and we bave had trequent oovas 
praise it and to wish it a long life, 


Tre Diar’s statf of contributors in- 
clud es chin or P rotessors of thes 
ty leading American colleges and unit 
sites, inclu ding Harvard, Yale, Pp rince 
ton, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Leland Stanio ord. University of Chi 
go, and others. 


The Dial’s Special Oifer. 


t e eas. ‘ 


apya iainted with the paper, it will be s< 


Months for Twenty-five 
Cents. 


Two 


“TRE DD scoms to me to pr a 
? ? 
ry rc ai Standard, as regaras lile- 
” * f , . 
Palit fa ARV Pl r AMF ?, MP Madd 
- 4 - f hb thAsoew # 3 , / 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 4 ane site 
A sm™ shed on t ist and 16 of each 
ai $2 a year, post SM 25 ce tor 
: \ hs riai S ing a 
Miniature Edition of the paper aining a < 
‘ s history and a full hst of its hundred a y 


Address 


THE DIAL, 


24 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


SoLiIpD TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautangua Lake or Ni- j 
agara Fuils. An enchanting 
panorama of mountains, fo- 
rests and «(reams. 





Pull: an (Cars 
Retween New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 


Falis, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Clevelaad, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

D. I. Roberts,Gen’! Pass.Agt 


Ole—LIME-ELECTRIC 


LANTERNS 
MACIC™::" OPTICONS 2 
7. B, Colt see Beermac oi ew Tork 


The he alth. r f your house shold « 
mands that this fixture be es 
lutely secure. The best is none too 
goo, 

WILLIAM S. COOPER BRASS 

WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MACMILLAN 





& Co.’s NEw Books. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE LATE 


LORD TENNYSON. 


ENTITLED 


THE DEATH OF CGNONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 


Uniform with ‘The Foresters. Robin Hood and Maid Marian.’ 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


16mo, cloth. $1.25. 


*,* Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper. Limited to 200 copies. For price apply to the booksellers, 


‘* There is as much of sadness as of pleasure in the feeling with which one takes up this new volume of poems. It is the swan-song of a great poet; 
with two or three exceptions, the book is entirely new. There is some rare music in it, and some songs that none but he could have sung.’’—Chicago Tribune. 





NOW READY: F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL, 


DON ORSINO. 


A Sequel to ‘‘Saraeinesca’’ and ‘Sant’ Ilario.*’ By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of ‘‘The Three 
Fates,’’ etc. Uniform with the new collected edition of Mr. Crawford’s works. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SARACINESCA. 12mo, $1.00. | SANT’ ILARIO  12mo, $1.00. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


And the Wonders of the World We Live In By Sir | By Sir Joun Lussock, M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., author 
Joun Luspocg, M.P.. F.R.S. With numerous of ‘Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves,’’ etc. New 


ng nngeeting ph a ‘ ee lanes “ae Elition. Uniform with ‘*Tne Beauties of Na- 


Life.’’ 12mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $1.50. ture.’’ 12mo, cloth gilt, $1.25. 


STUDENT AND SINGER. 


Reminiscence of CHarRLes SANTLEY. With two portraits. Written by himself. 12mo, cloth. 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
A Record and Review. By Ma.coum BELL. 


This volume contains a ¥~ number of reproductions of the artist’s work, selected not merely 
from exhibited pictures, but from sources unavailable to the general public; and a complete list of 
his works. Super-royal 4to, bound in ouckram, gilt top, $20. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
In Ten Volumes. 
Edited by R. Briwizy Jonnson. With Illustrations by Wim. Cusrr Cooxg, and Ornaments by F. C. 
TILNEY. 
NOW READY: 
EMMA, 2 vols. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 2 vols. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 2 vols. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 2 vols. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. Also a limited Edition on Large Paper, $3.00 each volume, 
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The Week. 


WE must, all things considered, admit 
that the Republicans have been very 
moderate in giving up one of their princi 
pal instrumentalities in the last two can- 
vasses, namely, forged and garbled quota- 
tions from English newspapers. These 
quotations sometimes showed the admira 
tion of the English press for something 
which the Democrats were doing, but 
more frequently contained either horrible 
accounts of the havoc the tariff was play- 
ing with British industry, or else dismal 
forebodings as to the havoc it would play 
if the Republicans kept their hold on the 
American Government. Sometimes these 
extracts purported to come from leading 
journals like the Times and Economist, 
and the passage quoted was _ prepared 
for use here by a change in punctuation, 
or by dropping a clause of a sentence, or 
by the total omission of a qualifying con 
text. More frequently, however, the safer 
process was resorted to of taking the quo- 
tation from some obscure or non-existent 
journal—like the Jron Azra, or Liverpool 
Echo, which was unknown here or difti 
cult to get hold of for verification. In these 
cases all restraint was laid aside, and the 
foreigner was made to say exactly what 
suited the occasion. The Liverpool 
Echo has been very useful in this way. 
Its language is so pat that, as it is never 
heard of here except during Presidential 
campaigns, one is always inclined to be- 
lieve either that, like Mrs. Harris, there is 
no such paper, or that it is maintained 
simply to supply extracts for American 
campaign documents. The end and aim 
of all these extracts is the same, namely, 
to drive us into carrying on our Govern 
ment not in sucha manner as will best sub- 
serve our own interests, in the opinion of our 
wisest citizens, but in such manner as will 
most spite and damage foreigners. It is 
only on this view that the irritation caused 
among foreigners by our domestic policy 
can have any value for us as a political 
guide. 








In this canvass the production of bogus 
or inaccurate statistics on the platform 
has been substituted for these forged quo- 
tations, and it is much more effective. 
Nothing is more telling on the plat- 
form than big figures rolled off in a 
sonorous way, and yet nowhere are 
statistics in any quantity more out of 
place than on the platform. Figures on any 
subject owe all their value to strict accu- 
racy, and, when they are used for political 
purposes, not only must the addition and 
subtraction and multiplication and divi- 
sion be correct, but the source from which 
they come must be above suspicion and 
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easily ascertainable. On the platform, 
of course, these guarantees can rarely be 
supplied. Another protectionist device 
which has played an important part in this 
canvass is the effort to persuade the Irish 
that, as English rule over Irishmen has been 
odious and bad, all English modes of gov 
erning Englishmen themselves are there 
fore to be eschewed and even detested. 
Irishmen are asked to hate and vote against 
a tariff for revenue only, because this is 
the kind of tariff Englishmen have for 
themselves—which is about as sensible as 
asking Irishmen to abandon bookkeeping 
by double entry because the English use 
it in keeping their public accounts. We 
are sorry to say, plenty of Irishmen are 
foolish enough to believe this and act on the 
belief, thus furnishing Englishmen with 
another argument against home rule; for, 
they say, ‘‘ What kind of rule would it be 
carried on by men whom the Yankees 


” 


gull so easily % 


Ex-Congressman Butterworth’s speech 
in Cooper Union on Saturday night showed 
that he still is disposed to play the part of 
Republican enfant terrible in discussing 
the tariff. His outbreak against the Mc 
Kinley monstrosities on the floor of Con 
gress, on May 13, 1890, did not embarrass 
him in the least as a stump-speaker, for he 
affirmed that he has since ‘‘had no reason 
to change his views.” And he made this 
assertion good at more than one point 
in his speech, expressing his contempt 
for ‘‘the extreme tariff men,” and say- 
ing, of the almost unanimous contention 
of the Republican party that a protective 
tariff lowers prices, that, if this is true, 
**the whole system would be a sham and 
a fraud.” By what inadvertence the Tri- 
bune printed these un-Republican utter- 
ances of his we cannot guess. 
reproduce his famous prophecy in Con 
gress: ‘‘lI assert that there never was a 
time in the history of the Republican 
party when it was in more danger of de 
feat than upon this one suggested idea that 
it is permissible to levy tribute upon all 
the people of this country of 65,000,000 to 
confer a benefit upon a few hundreds.” 


It may yet 


It has been supposed that Mr. McKin- 
ley, though narrow-minded and ignorant, 
was at least honest in his fanaticism, but 
it is hard to believe this in the face of his 
continued use of statements which are 
both false on their face, and to which his 
attention has been repeatedly called as 
being such. On Monday night in Brook- 
lyn he asserted again: ‘‘ England paid 
$230,000,000 in gold at the end of the 
year to settle a balance of trade in 
our favor. We've got that money now.” 
That gross and palpable falsehood was 
greeted with ‘‘great applause” by the im- 
mense audience of Republicans who heard 









it. Probably McKinley's audiences are 
partly responsible for his carelessness 
about the truth They wildly cheer 
everything he says, true or false, and why 


should he take pains to be accurate 


One point in his speech may do very 
well for an Ohio audience, but it was a 
good deal of a blunder to trv to make it in 
this part of the country. He held up a 
pitcher and said that, but for the duty of 
55 percent. upon that kind of ware, it could 
not be made in this country This is an 
echo of what a Trenton potter said to the 
McKinley Committee on Ways and Means, 
when demanding higher duties It isfor 
you, gentlemen, to say whether this strug 
gling industry shall be destroyed for 
the benetit of foreign manufacturers” Of 
course he got the duty he had “bought 
and paid for,” but the true inwardness of 
his ‘‘ struggling industry ” was made pub 
lic not long after in the prospectus of the 
‘*Trenton Potteries Company,” in which 
it was shown that the earnings on the 
common stock of the five leading firms 
entering into the Trust were 16 per cent. 
in 1801, and had averaged 11 per cent. for 
the three years previous On the ap 
praised value of the entire property the 
annual net profits for three years were 
equal to an average dividend of 22', 
per cent.; in IS@1 they were equal to a di 
vidend of 29 per cent. The Trust was or 
ganized with a capital of $3,000,000, at 
least half of which was water, and of 
course McKinley will have to see to it 
that a good per cent. is earned on water 
and all, or else there will be another piti 
ful cry in behalf of a ‘struggling in 
dustry 


Mr. Depew’'s growing taste for flippancy 
has so far demoralized his political ora- 
tory that his audiences are beginning to 
revolt. He stopped in Indianapolis to 
nake a speech on his way home from Chi- 
cago, and even a journalistic supporter of 
Harrison like the News felt constrained to 
publish next day in its editorial columns a 
most stinging rebuke of ‘‘the vulgarity 
and indecency which in certain places mar- 
red his speech.” It appears from the edito- 
rial article in the News that, inthe presence 
of an audience which included some of the 
most cultivated ladies in the city, ‘‘ Mr. 
Depew had the audacity to insult his hear- 
ers by repeating a vulgar antedilutian 
anecdote (untruthfully pretending that he 
was a witness of the incident described, a 
day or two before at Chicago), and by mak- 
ing an indecent allusion which must cause 
the witty orator’s cheeks to burn with 
shame every time he recalls it.” The 
News article concludes with the remark 
that ‘‘the only thing to do when he finish- 
ed his speech was to sprinkle a disinfect- 
ant.” Other speakers who have taken up 
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Mr. Depew’s role of treating everything 
as a joke might well take warning from this 
illustration of the depths to which they 
may sink. 


Mr. Stevenson has written his letter of 
acceptance, which, like that of the Repub- 
lican candidate for the same office, is 
somewhat longer than such documents 
used to be. The reason why has been ex- 
plained in an interesting passage in Mr. 
Blaine’s late article in the North American 
Review, in which, speaking of the great 
length of President Harrison’s letter of 
acceptance, he says: 

‘Formerly the platform was of the first 

importance. Diligent attention was given, 
not only to every position advanced, but to 
the phrase in which it was expressed. The 
Presidential candidate was held closely to the 
text, and made no excursions beyond it. Now 
the position of the candidate as defined by 
himself is of far more weight with the voters, 
and the letter of acceptance has come to be the 
legitimate creed of the party.”’ 
Mr. Cleveland has this time adhered to 
the earlier practice by writing a letter 
about one-third the length of Gen. Harri- 
son’s, and Mr. Reid’s and Mr. Steven- 
son’s cover about the same amount of 
space. It is difficult to compare the let- 
ters of the two Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates. We are bound to admit, however, 
if, as Mr. Reid has said in his Tribune, his 
own letter was ‘‘plain-spoken, intelligible, 
and uncompromising,” and ‘‘ markedly 
in contrast with the nebulous utterances 
and disingenuous silence of Mr. Cleve- 
land,” or in other words was much better 
than Mr. Cleveland’s, it is d fortiori much 
better than Mr. Stevenson’s. However 
this may be, the passage in Mr. Steven- 
son’s which was looked for with most in- 
terest was that containing his views 
about the currency, for it is his sup- 
posed unsoundness about silver which 
has made some Mugwumps question 
whether they ought this year to vote for 
Mr. Cleveland. ‘‘Mr. Cleveland,” they 
said to themselves, ‘‘is mortal, and if he 
should die, we should have a Vice-Presi- 
dent who would sign a free-coinage bill, 
and after that the deluge.” Mr. Steven- 
son has in his letter done what he could to 
dissipate these apprehensions by quoting 
the Democratic platform on the currency 
question and adding his own endorsement 
in the following terms: 

‘*To this plain and unequivocal declaration 
in favor of sound, honest money, I subscribe 
without reservation or qualification. A safe 
circulating medium is absolutely essential to 
the protection of the business interests of our 
country, while to the wage-earner, or the farm- 
er, it is all-important that every dollar, what- 
ever its form, that finds its way into his pocket, 
shall be of equal, unquestioned, and universal- 
ly exchengeable value and of equal purchas- 
ing power.’’ ° 
Consequently, unless Mr. Stevenson is un- 
usually false, which nobody alleges of him, 
if he should ever become President he will 
veto any bill which creates a silver dollar 
for which a gold dollar cannot be obtained 
in exchange; and such a silver dollar is 
the only one a ‘‘silver man ” would care 
for. 


There is no great degree of interest 
about the letters of acceptance of the two 
candidates for Mayor in this city, since 
the success of the Democratic ticket by 
a large majority is fully assured. Never- 
theless, every citizen will want to know 
what the next Mayor has to say in 
his own behalf and in Tammany’s. So 
far as it goes, Mr. Gilroy’s statement 
is correct that ‘‘every municipal govern- 
ment owes to the people who sustain it 
well-paved and well-lighted thoroughfares, 
an abundant supply of wholesome water, 
an efficient system of street-cleaning, 
protection to life and property either 
from lawlessness or conflagration, and 
the adoption and enforcement of intel- 
ligent rules for the preservation of 
the public health.” But it is not true 
that ‘‘all of these functions have been 
efficiently discharged by the government 
of this city for the past four years,” which 
covers Mr. Gilroy’s incumbency of the 
Public Works Department. It is true, 
however, that there has been during this 
period a most gratifying advance in the 
important matter of street-cleaning, and 
that the cleanliness of the city has been vast- 
ly improved during the past six months as 
compared with the previous three years 
and six months. The primary credit for 
this great reform belongs to private citi- 
zens, and most of all to a public-spirited 
woman; but Mrs. Kinnicutt herself is the 
first to acknowledge that the Tammany 
Commissioner of Public Works, and still 
more the Tammany Street-Cleaning Com- 
missioner (Mr. Brennan), have administer- 
ed the new system with vigor and success, 
The streets of New York are undoubtedly 
clean now, and Tammany has, for the first 
time, some excuse for ‘‘ pointing with 
pride” to the cleanliness of the munici- 
pality. 





The managers of both parties concede 
one State to Weaver—Nevada. Thesilver 
issue is the controlling one in that mining 
camp, and the larger part of the Republi- 
cans, headed by Senator Stewart, with 
most of the Democrats, are supporting the 
third-party ticket. Nevada has three 
electoral votes, although its population 
has been shrinking for many years, and 
the total poll shrank from 19,766 in 1876 
to only 12,605 in 1888. It is possible that 
these few thousand miners in what was 
formerly a ‘‘sure Republican State” may 
deprive Harrison of a majority in the 
electoral college, and throw the election 
of President into the Democratic House. 





Iowa votes for the first time this year 
under the Australian system, and the fa- 
miliar complaints against the reform are 
heard from the Republican organs. The 
Iowa State Register, the leading Republi- 
can newspaper, denounces it as ‘‘a new 
and cumbersome mode of balloting,” and 
predicts that ‘‘there will be a good many 
stay-at-homes unless the voters are 





promptly instructed as to how to prepare 





and cast their ballots.” But the trouble is 
that many of the ‘‘sensitive” Republicans 
are so sensitive that they will not even at- 
tend a ballot-reform school so as to learn 
how to prepare and cast their ballots. 
As Mr. L. E. Chittenden said of the Ver- 
mont ‘‘sensitives” in his letter to the 
New York Tribune a few weeks ago: 
‘Old farmers who have been accustomed 
to vote openly for the candidates they 
wish to support resent any interference 
with their ballots. They will not go into 
a shanty or behind a door to prepare them 
—they will not ask or take instructions 
from anybody concerning them.” The 
“old farmer” is much the same in Iowa 
as in Vermont, and there is, therefore, 
every reason to believe that the Republi- 
cans will suffer seriously next week from 
the adoption of this reform in the Western 
State, as they lately did in the Eastern one. 





Unfortunately for the Republicans, they 
cannot stand such a loss in Iowa. In Ver- 
mont they could lose nearly 10,000 votes 
and still have a plurality of about 19,000. 
But in Iowa they were in a minority of 
7,816 last year, and that,too,on the heaviest 
vote ever cast in the history of the State. 
In 1888 there were cast for President in 
Towa 404,130 votes, while in 1891 the total 
for Governor was 420,214—more than 16,- 
000 larger. We think this is the only case 
on record in an old and well-settled 
State where the vote for President in a 
warmly-contested year has been exceeded 
by the vote for Governor ina State election 
not long afterwards. It shows that the ‘‘re- 
serve vote,” upon which the Republicans 
always place so much reliance, was ‘‘out” 
in Iowa last year, and that the reélection 
of the Democratic Governor was no snap 
judgment. If the Australian system is 
going to make a good many Republicans 
who turned out last year stay at home 
this year, the outlook for Harrison cannot 
be considered encouraging. 





The Wisconsin Democrats have made 
their third trial at reapportioning the 
State for members of the Legislature, the 
first two attempts having been such gross 
gerrymanders that they were annulled as 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
From the comments of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, the chief Republican newspaper 
of the State, we judge that the last measure 
is about as fair asany party usually passes. 
‘* The differences in the population of the 
Assembly districts,” it says, ‘‘are incon- 
siderable, and arise for the most part from 
the proper disposition, inspired by the holy 
wrath of the Supreme Court, to make a dis- 
trict of any county having anything near 
the quota of population. But the hand of 
the gerrymander is in it, nevertheless ”»— 
and it proceeds to show how the Demo- 
cratic county of Ozaukee, with 14,943 
population, is made a district, while the 
Republican county of Buffalo, with 15,997 
population, is not also made a district, 
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but is joined to another Republican 
county, making a total population of 23,- 
000; how Chippewa County, with a popu- 
lation of 25,153, is cut into two districts 
because the Democrats can carry one, 
while Vernon, with 25,111, is a single 
district because no Democratic district can 
be carved out of the county—and so on. 
The Democrats expect this act to stand, 
and estimate that it will give them the 
Legislature by about a dozen majority, 
and thereby a United States Senator to 
succeed Philetus Sawyer. But experience 
has repeatedly shown that the gerryman- 
der is as likely as not to prove a boome- 
rang. 





We were glad to see that a clergyman of 
this city preached a sermon on Sunday on 
the sin of bribery and the wickedness of 
those who raise a huge corruption fund 
for the purpose of carrying an election. 
This is a timely topic, and we wish it 
might be generally chosen as a subject 
for pulpit discourses on the coming Sun- 
day. There ought to be an especially 
pointed sermon on this theme preached 
in Wanamaker’s church, and it would 
be a good thing, too, in the case of 
so difficult a sinner to convict, to follow 
it up with an address in Wanamaker's 
Sunday-school on the same subject, and 
also to work in a talk on it at the last 
prayer-meeting before the election. We 
take it as a matter of course that Senator 
Quay will be present next Sunday in the 
Presbyterian church which he has lately 
endowed, and we commend to his pastor, 
too, the duty of discoursing on the severe 
retribution which is certain to overtake 
bribers in the next world. He ought to 
make it specially clear that it will be vain 
to plead as a defence the fact that the 
briber voted to keep the World’s Fair 
closed on Sunday. 


The elimination of the silver issue be- 
comes more obvious as the end of the cam- 
paign approaches. Some of the more un- 
scrupulous Republican politicians in the 
East, like Henry Cabot Lodge,and the more 
reckless organs, like the Boston Journal, 
make a pretence of believing that the re- 
election of Harrison is necessary in order 
to avert free coinage—even when Repub- 
lican organs and Republican candidates 
for Congress in Colorado are supporting 
him as a much better friend of silver than 
Cleveland. But more intelligent and can- 
did Republicans confess that free coin- 
age is equally impossible whichever can- 
didate is elected. In an editorial article 
entitled ‘‘ An Issue Settled,” the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press says that the defeat of the 
Free-Coinage Bill at the last session 
‘** means the death of free coinage as an is- 
sue. It has settleditself. The facts which 
are coming to light day after day—facts 
which the silver-men have kept in the 
background as long as they dared—are 
such as to put an end for ever to any agi- 








tation in favor of free coinage of silver at 
the existing ratio.” The Pioneer Press re 
views the enormous development of the 
silver-mining business during the last few 
years, with the resulting fall in the price 
of silver bullion, and thinks that ‘‘we 
must be prepared for a decline of silver to 
probably not more than half the present 
quotation, and a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the actual value of the silver dol- 
lar. This,” it adds, ‘‘ disposes of the free 
coinage issue.” 


The negro preachers have always been 
the main reliance of the Republican poli 
ticians for keeping the negro vote solid, 
and the churches have often been used as 
the party headquarters. It is therefore a 
noteworthy sign of the times when colored 
clergymen announce their repudiation of 
Republicanism and their intention to sup 
port Cleveland. One such case is that of 
the Rev. Joseph W. Crofton, described as 
one of the most prominent colored preach- 
ers in the South, who published a card in 
a Memphis newspaper last week renounc- 
ing the Republican party because of his 
opposition to the Force Bill and the high 
tariff system, and promising to take the 
stump for Cleveland. A still more promi 
nent convert is Bishop J. M. Brown of the 
African Methodist Church, who has writ- 
ten an open letter stating his belief that 
the time has passed for the colored men 
as a race to cast their vote solidly for one 
party, and giving the reasons why in his 
opinion it is the duty of the colored man 
who wishes to advance the interests of his 
race to vote for Cleveland. Mr. Crofton 
says that in his travels through Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee he has found 
hundreds of colored men who have al 
ways heretofore voted the Republican 
ticket, but who are going to vote for 
Cleveland this year, and it is well known 
that the Democratic ticket in Georgia re- 
ceived much support from this class at 
the recent State election. The solidity of 
the negro vote has been the worst obstacle 
to the progress of the race, and it is most 
encouraging to see the race beginning to 
divide, like the white race. 


Lord Salisbury has written an article in 
the National Review examining the Libe- 
ral threat to create new peers to swamp 
the Conservative majority in the House of 
Lords—a threat which carried the Reform 
Bill in 1832, after all other means had 
failed. He says, and says truly, that this 
course, if once entered on, would be revo- 
lutionary, or at all events could only be jus 
tified by a state of national feeling over- 
whelmingly in favorof the policy advocated 
in the House of Commons and against that 
advocated in the House of Lords. Nosuch 
state of feeling, he says, now appears to 
exist in favor of Mr. Gladstone's home- 
rule policy, if one may judge from the last 
election. The swamping process applied 
to the House of Lords would,therefore, be 






| , 
revolutionary, and, if used by one party, 


would certainly be used also by the 
other, and end in the destruction of 
the Upper House. 
of reason in all this, but Lord Salis 


There is much show 


bury overlooks certain considerations bear 
ing on it more or less directly. One 
is that it would, as tit for tat, be in a 
measure justified by the Tory plan of 
governing Ireland, which durmng the 
last seven years has been distinctly revo 
lutionary, inasmuch as it has practically 
suspended trial by jury and created new 
offences triable before removable magis 
trates only, in one portion of the king 
dom, not in order to meet a temporary 
emergency, but as a permanent system 
The Liberals now in office have met this 
by the plan, in many ways objectionable, 
of refusing to execute the law, but they 
could not, as the House of Lords now 
stands, possibly get the act repealed 


Lord Salisbury also cites the provisions 
contained in the Constitutions of the 
United States, Holland, Norway, Swe 
den, Greece, and Switrerland against 
character in 
the organic law or constitution of the 


hasty changes of a grave 
government, and saysthe House of Lords 
in England furnishes the only hindrance to 
such changes in England But he 
overlooks the fact that, in all these coun 
tries, changes in the composition of all 
branches of the Legislature follow, as a 
matter of course, from changes in public 
opinion as indicated by the election. The 
voters, in other words, control the upper 
as well as the lower house, though not so 
directly. The English House of Lords, 
on the other affected 
in the least by any elections The ma 
jority in it has for a hundred years be 


hand, is not 


longed to the same party, and is not in the 
smallest degree amenable to popular opi 
nion. In fact, itis an institution whose 
existence, in its present shape, is incom- 
patible with government by popular suf- 
frage, and would, in any of the countries 
which Lord Salisbury cites, be abolished 
or altered. 


The confidence of European investors in 
the recovery of Chili from the shock of 
civil war, and in her conservative finan- 
cial management, was shown by the way 
the new Chilian loan was taken up. It was 
for $9,000,000 at 5 per cent., the price of 
issue being 95. The Messrs. Rothschild 
offered $5,000,000 of this on the London 
market on October 19, and in a sin- 
gle day the amount aovplied for was 
upwards of $150,000,000, and in three days 
the new bonds were quoted at a premium 
of 3 per cent. This result is highly cre- 
ditable to Chili, especially in view of the 
general distrust of South American secu 
rities, and proves afresh the great advan- 
tage of sound management of the finances 
and a long record of punctuality in meet- 
ing all foreign obligations. 
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THE MORAL ISSUE. 

It is now more than four years since Pre- 
sident Cleveland's message made protec- 
tion the great issue between the parties, 
and whoever reviews the course of discus- 
sion during this period cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the development of the popu- 
lar comprehension of the subject. At 
first every one was taken by surprise. The 
opposition of the Democrats to the princi- 
ple of protection was felt to be purely 
formal, and oneof their ablest and most 
popular leaders, the late Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, was as orthodox on this subject as 
any Pennsylvania Republican. To be 
suddenly called upon to defend the 
musty platitudes of the platform, formu- 
las inherited from a departed generation 
and repeated without thought of their 
significance, was as embarrassing to the 
ordinary Democrat as it would be to most 
people to have to state the arguments in 
favor of the Copernican system. Both 
parties, it may be said, were ignorant 
of the strength of the case against pro- 
tection, and the Republicans accepted 
the issue with delight, anticipating an 
easy victory. They won a victory, but 
it was as ominous to the Republicans as 
Pyrrhus’s victory over the Romans was to 
him. They had brought forward the free- 
trade scarecrow as their great reliance, but, 
so far from stampeding their adversaries 
by panic, they prevailed over them only 
by bribery and trading, and with all their 
strategy they were left in the minority. 

It was evident enough after this that 
protection was no longer a name to con- 
jure with, and that the battle was to be 
one of argument. So soon as the Demo- 
crats recovered from their surprise, they 
found that what they had repeated as po- 
litical platitudes were propositions that 
rested upon experience and were sup- 
ported by reason. They found at their 
hands a perfect arsenal of weapons of 
the most scientific construction, against 
which the protectionists could bring 
only a collection of medieval fallacies 
which had long been the laughing-stock 
of all trained logicians and economists. 
The ‘‘infant industry” fallacy was too 
decrepit to be of much service. It had be- 
come as ridiculous as that ‘‘ profane 
patriarch” described by the lamented A. 
Ward, who used to get drunk every 
Fourth of July and weep bitterly because he 
wasanorphan. The balance-of-trade falla- 
cy, the real tap-root of protectionism, could 
not be made to fit the facts of our commerce. 
The home-market fallacy was not adapted 
to the consumption of a people half of 
whom were farmers and most of whose ex- 
ports were agricultural products. There 
was nothing to do but to swear stoutly 
that protection raised wages and di- 
minished profits, and that protective 
duties were paid by foreigners. But it was 
easy to show that in that case we had a 
tariff for revenue and not for protection, 
while every workman able to count knew 
whether his wages were raised better than 
any one else. 


’ 





The result of the discussion has thus 
been to drive protectionists out of the 
court of reason, They keep up the fight 
by reiterating falsehoods that have ceased 
to deceive, and by threatening. dis- 
asters that no longer terrify. Many 
of the more intelligent among them 
have had their eyes opened to the weak- 
ness of the Republican cause by listening 
to the arguments by which the Republi- 
cans have been driven to support it. The 
more self-respecting have become affected 
with ‘‘apathy,” which simply means that 
they decline as thinking beings to endorse 
the insane contentions of the high-pro- 
tection fanatics. There remain only an 
old guard who hate their traditional 
opponents too bitterly to yield, no mat- 
ter how badly or how wickedly they 
are led, and a mass of voters either 
pecuniarily interested or uninformed, the 
wreck of a glorious army. The educated 
men are gone, except those who are too 
old to change; and the party that once 
numbered almost all the college professors 
among its members, now hopes to succeed 
in its ‘‘ American policy” by naturalizing 
Italians and Russians. 

This narrowing of the issues between the 
parties has proceeded rapidly of late. It 
is perhaps still open to discussion whether 
protection has raised the wages of the em- 
ployees of protected manufacturers. It 
would seem extraordinary if such tremen- 
dous machinery should altogether fail 
of its predicted effect. But it is becom- 
ing evident that the public are no long- 
er greatly interested in the answer to 
this question. They have awakened to 
the fact that there is more involved in pro- 
tection than dollars and cents. As Sir 
Walter Scott’ said, it does not follow be 
cause you have demonstrated that a cer- 
tain line of conduct is most consistent 
with men’s interest, that you have there- 
fore and thereby demonstrated that they 
will adopt it of course. If it were conceded 
that protection increased the wealth of the 
people, that would by no means end the 
matter. Slowly, but of late with increas- 
ing clearness, the American people are 
coming to see that the principle involved is 
not one of money but of government, not 
one of expediency but of justice. Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. Schurz, and Mr. MacVeagh 
have shown them that under protection the 
taxes to be paid by the people are deter- 
mined by a small group of rich men, and 
that the elected representatives of the 
people merely register the will of the 
tariff beneficiaries. Congress ceases to be 
a deliberative body, and the defenders of 
protection thank God! 

It may be urged that the protected 
manufacturers are but trustees, and the 
higher profits insured them by favoring 
tariffs are diffused through the whole com- 
munity, enhancing wages and stimulating 
industry. Unfortunately, the ‘“ Trusts” 
that interest our great manufacturers are 
not of this beneficent character; but were 
the contention true it would be immaterial. 
It involves the principle of an aristocracy 





and not of a democracy. The American citi- 
zen does not desire to have the benefits of 
his Government held in trust for him. 
Such benefits as Government has to offer 
he considers that he is directly entitled to. 
No intermediaries are necessary, and 
all history shows that their  exist- 
ence leads to wrong and injustice. Our 
Government is founded upon equality; 
but there can be no equality when private 
citizens are armed with the taxing power 
for their own immediate emolument, no 
matter with what benevolence they after- 
wards distribute their gains. The princi- 
ple is wrong, and the heart of the com- 
mon people is now stirring with the de- 
termination that this wrong shall not 
continue. 

The significance of our constitutions and 
bills of rights lies solely in this, that they 
establish as the foundation of our society 
the principle that the powers of majorities 
are limited. The majority may be con- 
vinced that the minority should profess a 
certain religion, but the Constitution for- 
bids persecution. The majority may some- 
times desire to confiscate certain property, 
but the Constitution will not allow it. It 
has been found wise to limit the activity of 
Government to matters as to which there 
is substantial unanimity. At present a 
large minority, if not a majority, of the 
American people are satisfied that our pro- 
tective tariff is unjust. Granting that a 
majority are sincerely of the opposite opi- 
nion, they are in the position of forcing 
their theory upon a reluctant people, upon 
the plea that it is for their good. It 
would seem to require the heart of an 
inquisitor to compel the poor of a coun- 
try to pay tribute to the rich upon 
the plea that the rich would somehow re- 
store it to the poor. A great emergency 
might justify such a policy, but to con- 
tinue it under our present circumstances 
in the face of the deepening sense of in- 
justice that it arouses, is a public wrong. 
Conscientious citizens, even though be- 
lievers in protection, may well pause be- 
fore casting their votes in favor of thrust- 
ing its present extreme form upon their 
exasperated countrymen. 


MAKING POLITICS OF SCIENCE. 


THE Statistical Bureau was established in 
order to make a science of politics; it is 
being conducted so as to make politics of 
science. The manner in which the census- 
takers were selected and the _ results 
reached by the census of population indi- 
cated this. The results reached by the 
census of manufactures have demonstrat- 
ed it. 

By a coincidence, the month of October, 
when the Presidential campaign is fairly 
on, is the time the bulletins on manufac- 
tures begin to appear. Nearly every day 
one of them is published, revealing to 
one astonished city after another the fact 
that it actually enjoys a prosperity such 
as no protectionist prophet ever dared 
to predict. The number of manufacturing 
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establishments reported has almost every- 
where doubled in the last decade, though, 
in the decade before, the number of estab- 
lishments increased less than one per cent. ; 








the number of hands has increased out | 


of all proportion to the population, while 
the wages of labor have increased 50 per 
cent. without the laborers knowing it. 

Unfortunately for Superintendent Por- 
ter, the field covered by his statistics was 
covered by other Republican statisticians 
during the same year, and the results 
reached by them differ widely from the 
results reached by him. In Massachusetts, 
for example, where his bulletin for Wor- 
cester shows wages averaging $541, the 
State Labor Report for 1890 showed the 
average wages to be but $369. In Michi- 
gan, where the wages reported do not dif- 
fer essentially from those given by the 
State Labor Commissioner, the latter re- 
ferred only to the wages of the men, while 
those of the census bulletin refer to men, 
women, and children. All over the coun- 
try the actual wages reported in the bul- 
letin bear a strange resemblance to Car- 
roll D. Wright’s report as to what wages 
would be if each hand taken on worked 
every day throughout the year at his tem- 
porary pay. 

This last point is worth bringing out 
more clearly, for it indicates how wage 
statistics may be manipulated by any one 
who has a personal or partisan end to gain 
by manipulating them. In Part IL. of Com- 
missioner Wright's report of the National 
Labor Bureau for 1890 he publishes the 
wage-tables of several iron and steel estab- 
lishments in various parts of the country, 
showing the ‘‘actual and theoretical time 
and earnings.” In the first of these estab- 
lishments the average rate of wages of men 
employed was $2.08 ; the number of working 
days was 365. The yearly earnings, if the 
men had worked continuously, would have 
been $760. The actual yearly earnings of 
the men was but $122. In the next estab- 
lishment he notes, the average daily wages 
paid were $1.70, yet the actual yearly 
wages paid were but $154 instead of the 
$589 which an unscientific or unscrupu- 
lous statistician might have figured out. 
It is useless to multiply illustrations from 
this report. Superintendent Porter's bul- 
letins themselves illustrate the methods 
he has employed and their value. 


Take the bulletin for this city. In the 
preceding decade the marked feature of 
our industrial development was the 
growth and consolidation of existing es- 
tablishments rather than the starting of 
new ones. No one was aware that this 
tendency had spent its force. Yet the 
bulletin for New York city sets forth that 
during the last decade the number of 
establishments increased 103 per cent., 
though the number of hands increased 
but 49 per cent. In other words, instead 
of the growth and consolidation of old 
firms,we find the number of firms increas- 
ing twice as fast as the number of em- 
ployees. 

But the reported increase in the number 


of employees is itself incredible if we as- 
sume that the Porter census of our popu- 
lation is credible. That census showed 
that 62,000 families had been added to our 
population; the manufacturing 
shows that 124,000 hands have been added 

to the force in our factories. In case all 

other industries have remained stagnant, 

the two reports might be reconciled on the 
supposition that two persons have been sent 

into the factories for each family added to 
our population. But even this method of har- 

monizing Mr. Porter with himself is made 
a little difticult by his statement, in the 
bulletin before us, that part of the increase 
in wages is due to the relatively decreased 
number of women and children in many 
industries. That the employment of wo- 
men is relatively decreasing in many in 

dustries is another sign of the millennium 
first discovered by Mr. Porter. 

Yet the astounding increase in the num 
ber of firms and employees is as nothing 
to the reported increase in wages. In 18S0 
the wages paid in our factories were re 
turned at $97, 0007000; in 1890 the return ts 
$228, 000,000. Theaverage wages per hand, 
it is said, have increased from $427 in 1SS0 
to $663 in 1890. In 1880 the wages bill was 
but 21 per cent. of the value of the pro 
duct. In 1890 it is 31 percent. But it must 
not be supposed that this advance of labor 
has been at the expense of protits and rents. 
Protection protects capital as well as labor. 
It is the cost of raw material that has 
been reduced, and reduced without lower 
ing the taritf. Ten years ago the cost of 
materials was just three times as much 
as the wages of labor; now it is only 
half again as much. The wages paid in 
1890 were $228, 000,000; the cost of materials 
was $357,000,000; the value of the product 
was $763,000,000. If we deduct the cost of 
the materials in order to find how much 
factory labor and capital between them 
added to the wealth of our city, we find it 
to be the sum of $406,000,000, or $1,300 for 
every family ip the city. As less than 
half of our peaple are engaged in manu 
facturing industries, the average family in 


census 


come of these is very nearly three thou 
sand ayear. No Anarchist, in his wildest 
vision, ever dreamed of such wealth until 
the United States Census Bureau came to 
be administered as a party perquisite. 


A SHORT-HAUL DECISION. 

THE Western papers are very properly 
making much of the decision of Justice 
Brewer in the Iowa district of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. It is unquestionably 
the most important interpretation of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act which has been 
made. The decision, rendered October 17, 
briefly stated, is to the effect that through- 
rates, when agreed to by two or more 
railroads, need bear no relation to the local 
rates imposed by either one of the car 
riers separately. This far-reaching opinion 
is arrived at by drawing a technical dis- 
tinction in the use of the word “line ” in 





the act to regulate commerce: any one 
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railway constitutes a line, while any num 


ber of them formed into a through-route 
make another line, whose charges are in 
dependent of the charges of either compa 
ny on its own traftic. The illustration 
introduced by Judge Brewer is, that if a 
from a 
fifteen cents per hundred and from Chica 


rate small town to Chicago is 
zo to Cleveland is tifteen cents more, then 
a through-rate from the village to Cleve 
land may be twelve cents—lower than the 
sum of the 
either local rate separately 


local rates, and less than 
In the earlier decisions of the Inter-State 


Commerce Commission it was assumed 
that the law intended the whole system of 
railway tarit!s to be interdependent, every 
rate to be proportional to every other 
rate. Judge Cooley's language was,‘ The 
smallest hamlet is to be put on anequality 
with the largest city,” 


could have the opportunity of becoming 


so that each village 


a large distributing centre, so far as the 
Asa 
theory this reasoning had undoubted at 


transportation lines were concerned 


tractions, being seemingly based on equal 
rights for all But actual business is not 
conducted on that principle. Commercially 
the battle coes to the strongest; nor do 
order that 
weaker men may make aliving. As a prac 


tradesmen advance prices in 
tical measure, enforced equality in railway 
charges resulted in lower prices to produ 
cers whose markets were restricted, and 
higher prices to consumers whose purchas 
ed products could not reach them cheaply. 
was afterwards modi 
ied by the Inter State Commission to the 


This extreme view 


extent of saying that long hauls need not 
be charged proportionately as high as for 
shorter distances; still, the old interpreta 
tion of the law colored the 
nions, 


One 


later opi- 


form which the controversy as 
sumed was the debate upon the question 
to be less 
The 
question was a vital one for Kansas City, 
in the in- 
terior of the State could ship their wheat 


whether through-rates ought 


than the sum of the local tariffs. 


for example. If the farmers 


or corn direct to Chicago at a less rate than 
to Kansas City and thence by reshipment, 
manifestly the middlemen at the latter city 
For their 
right to this jobbing trade in grain east- 


had no excuse for existence. 


wardand supplies west ward, the merchants 
of Kansas City have always contended. In 
so far as their contention has been success- 
ful, it is probable that the farmer in Kansas 
has received less for his produce; for if 
prices of corn and wheat are made through 
competition at Liverpool and New York, 
then anything which prevents a lowering 
of the charge for transportation through 
is detrimental to agricultural interests. 
Abstract equality between Kansas City, 
Chicago, or New York may prove a dear 
right if purchased at the expense of 
actual profits to those most concerned. 
Judge Brewer's decision implies that pro- 
ducer or consumer, wherever located, has 
the right to sell in the dearest or buy in 
the cheapest market, and that railways, if 
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they are to fulfil their proper function, 
can only assist in such distribution. 

It must be acknowledged that sucha 
principle will tend to perpetuate the su- 
premacy of the cities now the centres of 
trade and manufacture. Chicago, for il- 
lustration, with its large capital and 
great energy, if railway rates are left to 
self-adjustment, must draw business from 
towns less important. In short, concen- 
tration of trade means favors in the 
charges for transportation. On the other 
hand, the railways may extend the mar- 
ket for the products grown or manufac- 
tured along their lines, so that town 
will compete with town and city with 
city, the trade victory going, as_ it 
must and ought to go, to the places best 
fitted to surviye by reason of geographical 
location, superior ability, or the abundance 
of money. If we eliminate from view the 
abstract right of the hamlet to become a 
trade centre through equality in railway 
charges, it is correct economically, as 
Judge Brewer pronounces it correct legal- 
ly, to say that local, station-to-station 
charges have little relation to through- 
rates. This abstract equality in business 
matters now cuts no particular figure; if 
railways have equal duties to all citizens, 
then the citizens who demand that equali- 
ty of charge must pay for it in lower 
prices for things produced and higher 
prices for things consumed. Either theory 
of transportation may be carried to an ex- 
treme; the decision of Justice Brewer 
seems to mark a return towards a middle 
course. 

The long-and-short haul section, as we 
have several times stated, should not have 
been incorporated in our act to regulate 
commerce. It applies a hard-and-fast rule 
to cases with varying conditions. These 
cases would, without this section, have 
been amenable to that part of the law 
forbidding unjust discrimination; and 
whether the discrimination was just or not 
could then have been discussed upon its 
merits, and not, as now, decided before 
trial. Justice Brewer's opinion, if taken 
up by other courts as a correct precedent, 
will go far towards correcting that eco- 
nomic error in our law by which, accord- 
ing to Judge Cooley, it was sought to 
make every village a possible distributing 
point through railway charges arranged 
theoretically to that end, and not allowed 
easy adjustment as are other prices in the 
business world. 








SPOKEN ENGLISH. 


WE made some comments 1n our issue of 
October 20, apropos of the recent report to 
the Overseers of Harvard College on the 
manner in which English composition is 
taught, or rather not taught, in the pre- 
paratory schools. As a rule they send 
their boys up to Harvard unable to 
write their mother tongue even decent- 
ly. An article in the last Forum, by 
Dr. J. M. Rice, upon the condition of 
the public schools in Cincinnati and 





Buffalo, describes a state of things equal- 
ly lamentable as regards the teaching 
of English speech. Dr. Rice has been 
visiting the public schools in various 
large cities, paying special attention to 
the capacity of the teachers as revealed 
in the examination of pupils under his 
own eye. He found an enormous amount 
of time and attention given to spelling, 
and some of the modes of making good 
spellers—singing the letters, for instance 
—very peculiar; but with this we are not 
now concerned. Here is one of the 
scenes he witnessed in a Cincinnati school: 


In one of the pieces read the word ‘‘ mer- 
cbant’’ appeared. 

‘*What is a merchant?’’ the teacher in- 
quired, after one of the children hac read the 
word, 

‘* A merchant is a tailor,’’ answered one. 

‘* A merchant is a man what keeps dry-goods 
stores,’’ said another. 

‘* A merchant is a man what buys cheap and 
kin sell dear,’’ remarked a third. 

At last a little boy, witha triumphant air, 


cried out: ‘* A merchant is a man what sells 
7 


The teacher corrected none of these mis- 
takes in language; but when one of the chil- 
dren had read the sentence, ‘‘I broke the glass 
andI will pay for it,’’ the teacher said, 
‘*W hat mistake did he make?’’ 

‘*Teacher,’’ answered one, ‘‘he said ‘glass’ 
and he ought a’ said ‘glars.’’’ 

‘‘Right,’’ said the teacher. 


This is one in a Buffalo school: 
When all was quiet, one of the pupils called 
ut: 
**T ain’t got no ruler.’’ 
In answer to this the teacher, without cor- 
recting the child’s language, said: 
‘*You don’t need a ruler. Do it the way 
you done it yesterday.”’ 


We presume these illustrations could be 
multiplied ad infinitum in most of the 
schools in the country. Great attention is 
given in all of them to the spelling of 
words; little to the proper use of words 
themselves in composition, and none what- 
ever to the most important use of all, their 
use in speech. Nor is this true of the 
schools only. It is true of the family. We 
presume there is no country in the world 
in which the classes that get a fair educa- 
tion in schools and colleges pay so little 
attention to the manner in which their 
children speak their mother tongue— 
that is, to correctness of accent, dis- 
tinctness of enunciation, and grammatical 
collocation. The result is seen in a very re- 
markable degeneration of the spoken Eng- 
lish, especially in New England, where the 
English of the last generation was, on the 
whole, taking the whole population to- 
gether, probably the best in the world, 
while the English of this generation is to 
a sad degree slovenly, slangy, and indis- 
tinct; that is, the syllables are slurred 
over and the open vowels closed as if 
through sheer laziness. We have seen il- 
lustrations of this in the difference be- 
tween the English of a father and his son 
or grandson, which would be painful to 
any one who looked on a pure and care- 
fully guarded speech as one of the most 
precious of national inheritances. In many 
parts of the West this process of degenera- 
tion has gone so far that the English 
language has become a mere dialect, in- 





to which each individual introduces such 
varieties as he pleases. 

Indeed, it may be said that as a rule 
the only class who now pay any atten- 
tion to pronunciation and grammar and 
the choice of words in speaking are 
the ministers, and, except from them, 
since the lyceum lecturers of the Phillips, 
Chapin, and Curtis sort have died out, 
the people in many parts of the country 
never hear what may be called pure spoken 
English. The bar has long given up any 
attempt to take care of the language. 
Some lawyers in this city talk slang and 
bad grammar purposely in court in or- 
der to ‘‘get solid” with the jury, who 
never talk anything else. We have 
been told recently by a gentleman 
brought up in the West, who was gra- 
duated from Yale College, that until he 
went to New Haven, a lad of seventeen, 
he had never heard pure English, and, 
on hearing it from the Yale professors, it 
seemed to him a new and beautiful lan- 
guage, which he was delighted to think 
he understood. Parents seldom take any 
more pains to correct the solecisms and 
blunders of their children’s speech than 
Dr. Rice’s teachers. We heard of a case 
lately where a teacher, having undertaken 
to give some drill in enunciation and in- 
ti nation to a girl in whom she was inte- 
rested, was promptly stopped by a message 
from the child’s mother, that ‘‘ Mamie 
spoke well enough,” and she desired her to 
talk ‘‘whatever way she wanted to.” 

One reason, and perhaps the most po- 
tent, why Europeans take better care 
of their language than we do is that 
in all the leading European countries 
correct speech and a good accent are, 
if not marks of a good social position, 
powerful aids in climbing into one. The 
pains which Irish and Scotch barristers, 
seeking their fortunes at the English bar, 
take to get rid of their brogue, would by 
most Americans be considered very ridi- 
culous. So great a man as Lord Mans- 
field made it a subject of unwearied vigi- 
lance, and Lord Campbell says his Scotch 
origin was finally discoverable only through 
two or three words, which he never could 
master, one of them being solicitor, which 
he always made ‘‘soleecitor.” A man who 
“drops his h’s” in England, or sticks them 
on improperly, has to be very able, or wit- 
ty, or wise to escape social damnation. A 
man to be well received in what is con- 
sidered ‘‘good society,” has not only to 
dress and use his knife and fork like a 
gentleman, but has to speak like a gentle- 
man. His accent and grammar must indi- 
cate, whether truly or not, careful bring- 
ing up ina circle in which these things 
were considered of consequence. An Eng- 
lish child’s speech is watched as carefully 
as his morals or manners. The same thing 
is true of France, Germany, and Italy. 
The educated and well-to-do classes in these 
countries are expected to look after their 
native tongue. It is one of their charges, 
for neglect of which they are punished by 
loss of social consideration. 
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Here we have no such stimulus to 
orthoepy or good grammar. One hears 
every day men who pride themselves on all 
sorts of social advantages, birth, educa- 
tion, clothes and money, and what not, 
talking like Southern ‘‘crackers”; and 
girls who think themselves the pink 
of fashion, gabbling in the tongue of 
cooks and housemaids. Liberty to talk in 
any way he pleases is, in fact, the birth- 
right of the modern American child, and 
he uses it to produce a jargon, half 
made up of slovenly pronunciation and 
half of street slang uttered with a loud, 
harsh, bar-room intonation. Now that 
the country is beginning to pay some 
attention to the esthetic side of life, this 
evil of bad language ought to be taken in 
hand by parents and teachers, and dealt 
with promptly before we get into the lin- 
guistic condition which existed in Rome 
even in Cicero's day, and exists to-day in 
Turkey, in which the literary language 
differs wholly from the spoken language, 
and the unlearned man has to work over 
a book as he would over a foreign tongue. 


A CARIBBEAN AMONG ‘THE AMERI- 
CANISTS. 
SEVILLE, October 5, 1892. 

Let there be no mistake about my nation- 
ality. Iam not a Carib, but a Caribbean. 
This is “the next best thing,” as Father Prout 
makes the Lord Mayor of Dublin say when 
offering a potato to Sir Walter Scott, after the 
presentation of the freedom of the c'ty of 
Dublin to the author of ‘Waverley.’ It would, 
no doubt, bave been better that a true Carib 
should have been brought to Spain, if “for 
this occasion only,” to give the world an ac- 
count of his impressions of the coming celebra- 
tion of the discovery of America. but such a 
treasure is not easily found. Caught young 
in one of the Antilles, [ was sent to England 
for my schooling, where I received “just that 
veneer of civilization which people of that sort 
—of the subject races—get.” On my return to 
the West Indies I proceeded to Guiana, on the 
mainland of South America; that vast coun- 
try which lies between the great rivers Ama- 
zon and Orinoco, and the home of the Carib 
Nation, whence they set out to people the 
Caribbee Islands, There, in that part of it 
over which floats the british flag, is my home. 

One is not without hope that, in return for 
the discovery of the New World, Americans 
may yet be able to do something for the Span- 
iards. There are, indeed, signs of a movement 
in this direction. Just stand in the Puerta 
del Sol at Madrid, and look around. On the 
sternboard of some of the tram-cars you can- 
not but be struck by the words “Singer- 
Maquinas.” ‘lhen, just raise your eyes and 
behold that the New York Life Insurance 
Company tells you in Jarge golden letters that 
it bas a capital of “652 Millones” (I presume, 
of pesetas). If I can make out the meaning 
of a notice in a shop in a street leading out of 
the Puerta del Sol, it says that American 
sweetmeats are to be sold there. Otber indi- 
cations there are of an intention on the part 
of the New World to repay its obligations to 
Spain. Where, however, are the Americans 
themselves, or, for the matter of that, the 
English? Whether it be the cholera or what 
not, in no capital of Europe that I have been 
in have I ever seen so few signs of the presence 


of members of the Anglo-Saxon race as in 
Madrid. Your new Minister, Col. Snowden, 
arrived a few days ago, and is staying at the 
Hotel de Kome, which, it may please some to 
know, is the most expensive hotel in Madrid. 
Admiral Luce, your Commissioner to the Ex- 
hibition, has also arrived and is staying at the 
Hotel de Russia. On our side, the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Drummond Wollf, is spending bis 
holiday in England, while the subjects of her 
Britannic Majesty are being well looked after 
by Mr. Reginald Tower, C.B., as chargé 
d'affaires, But where is the ordinary Briton 
who is buttoned up with reserve, who will not 
speak to me, nor will I to him, because we 
have not been introduced? And where is the 
American, who is ready to be on terms of ci- 
vility, and who is “ just taking a walk arounu” 
in Europe? It bardly requires a prolonged 
stay in Spain to justify one in saying that 
those who do not visit this noble country miss 
a great deai that is well worth seeing. 

The Spaniards do not trouble themselves 
much to learn the languages of other people. 
It seems strange that French should be so lit 
tle spoken in this country. English is very 
much of an unknown tongue. Excepting at 
the british Embassy, | had been unable to 
have a conversation in my own language 
when, a few mornings ago, as | was descend- 
ing the stairs of the Hotel de Embajadores, a 
gentleman in clerical garb said, “ You are an 
Englishman or American, I believe!” A 
thirsty man offered a glass of water could 
hardly be more pleased than I was. It was 
the Rev. Charles Warren Currier from boston 
who did me this friendly turn. Father Cur- 
rier is on his way to Huelva, and there may 
be something later on to tell you about the 
paper be has written upon the Caribs, for the 
Congress. It seemed odd that he, too, should 
have been in British Guiana, where he stayed 
a while when he was stationed in Surinam, 
in Dutch Guiana. But it is the unexpected 
that often happens. At dinner yesterday at 
the Hotel de Paris, in Seville, I found a Jobn 
Bull-looking gentleman seated nearly opposite 
to me. Taking bim to be a New Englander on 
his way to Huelva, I asked whether he had 
been in Seville long. “1 speak a little English, 
but [am a Frenchman,” said he. Then he 
asked me whether i was bound for Huelva, 
and told me he was going to read a paper at 
the Congress. On my inquiring the subject 
of his lecture, you may fancy my surprise 
when he told me that it was upon the lan- 
guages of the aborigines of British Guiana! 
My new acquaintance is a Monsieur Adam, 
who was a magistrate in Cayenne forty years 
ago. His paper is founded upon some philo- 
logical treatise published by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge some 
four years ago. The author, he says, is, or 
was, a missionary in British Guiana. 

Soould any Americans who may visit Se- 
ville hereafter wish to have pointed out to 
them the stone in the cathedral which marks 
the spot where Ferdinando Columbus lies | u- 
ried, and which bears, in Spanish, the famous 
inscription which in English runs, 

“ To Castile and Leon a new world gave Colén,” 
they need only say interrogatively, “ Lapida, 
Colén?” and any urchin will, for a smali cop- 
per coin of less value than a cent, point out 
the stone. The mention of Colin alone will 
suggest the Biblioteca Colin, or library of 
papers relating to Columbus. 

At a later date it may be convenient for 
you to hear something of the Archivo de In- 
dias, which is one of the great storehouses of 








records for the history of America, North and 
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South. Meanwhile | shall be off to morrow to 
Huelva, to attend the Congress of A rican 
ists. 
SEV Uectober 
After a week at Huelva, | returned to Se- 


ville last night, by a train which was only be- 
tween three and four hours lste. As the atten 
tion of the world is being drawn to Huelva at 
the present time, and as many of us failed to 
get entrance into the Hotel (+ 1, perhaps the 
best hotel in all Spain, it 
out that Murray's ‘Handbook f 


may be well to point 


r Spain’ does 


not give the whole truth when it saysof Huel 
va, “itis an excellent resort for invahds in 
the winter, being many degrees warmer than 
Nice or Pau.” ‘This is true so far as it goes, 
but, on the other hand, the condition of toe 
place is most unsanitary. Having regard to 
the pronunciation of its name (Well-bar), and 
to the abundance of its stenches, Huelva might 
well be renamed Smell-bar, or, better stall, 
Smell-bad. Many eminent as well as some 
obscure persons have been so affected by 
the unwholesome condition of the place 
that they bave bad much cause to take 


note of the want of sanitary conveniences 
Some of the inbabitants have tried to get 
things improved, but opposition is said t 
from a medical man who is a local potentate 
and a true descendant of the famous Dr. San 
grado. There are signs that even the Hotel 
Colon, so admirably constituted, may yet suf 
fer from the want of a general system of 
sanitation, 

Hospitality was extended to the Am 


ricanists 


at Huelva in a splendid manner. Indeed, 
there bas been more dissipation than science, 
and, at times, grave men have hinted that 


things were not as they should be. As regards 


organization, on all hands it has been observed 
that there was a sad want of it 
ple say that cong? esses every 

where but in Spain. It is only fair to say that 


but few of the foreigners who attended seemed 


some peo 


esses are suck 


} 


to be alle to speak Spanish, and the present 


occasion Was notably a Spanish affair. Appa 
rently we were invited not so much to Assist 
in glorifying Spain as to stand by and see the 


dous glorify themselves, As each speaker may 
adress the Congress in his own language, 
there is a lower-of-Batel air about the whole 
business, with sometimes a want of under- 
standing, or a misunderstanding, of what has 
been said. Although the Assistant Secretary, 
Sefior | oda, speaks English as well as French, 
it was a crave disadvantage for Sefior Sara- 
goza, the Honorary Secretary, that he spoke 
neitber of those languages. 

You will have beard that the next regular 
meeting is to take place in 1804 at Stockholm, 
and that a special meeting is fixed for next 
year at Chicago. A well-informed person tells 
me that but few prominent Americanists will 
go from Europe to Chicago, for want of a 
What on earth 
should make them think so, I cannot say; but 
I tell the tale as ‘twas told to me, that there 
may be no chance of reproach to the New 
World, 


Some eminent persons in the world of sci- 


proper organization there. 


ence and letters have been present at the Con- 
gress. Among them were Prof.Uppert and 
M.Hamy, both members of the Institute of 
France, who wore the quaint court dress of 
that illustrious body when court dress was de 
rigueur in the presence of the Queen. Then 
there was Baron Nordenskjild, the Columbus 
of our age, in face the very beau ideal of 
culture. It was, indeed, most gratifying to 
see the recognition given to him on the open- 





ing day by Cdnovas del Castillo, the Prime 
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Minister of Spain, who caused a gencral to 
leave his chair that the Scandinavian scientist 
might take it, and thus range himself only one 
place from the Premier’s left band. Prof, 
Pierson, from the University of Amsterdam, 
a notable archeologist, of whose deep studies 
the world will learn more ere long; Mr. Biké- 
las, from Athens, whose cultivated writings 
have fonnd much favor outside of Greece as 
well as at home; Hellmann, from Berlin, who 
spoke fluently in Spanish; Penk, from Vienna; 
Storm, from Norway; Rein, from Bonn—were 
all there, and others besides. Marcel, the 
Keeper of Charts in the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale at Paris; was also a regular attendant. It 
is to him that we owe the admirable exhibi- 
tion of old charts of America and of parts of 
America which is now on view in Paris, 

A distinguished man who took part in the 
proceedings of the Congress was asked whether 
he thought anything had been added to the 
sum of knowledge by the several contributions. 
He answered, “Nothing!” It is right, how- 
ever, to say that the question was put and 
answered before the admirable paper upon the 
Mexican Calendar, by Mrs. Nuttall, an Ameri- 
can lady,was delivered. As that had the pub- 
hicly expressed approval of Prof. Oppert, whose 
own researches in the Babylonian and Hebrew 
chronologies are so famous, it must be re- 
garded as a good piece of work. ‘Io the ordi- 
nary mind, even, the paper in question seemed 
to let in light, and it was not the less useful 
because, as some one said, “it was not all 
original.” We must make allowances for the 
natural jealousy of literary and scientific peo- 
ple. Homo homini lupus is true in science 
and art as in nature. Some one had even 
dared to say of Prof. Oppert himself that 
he was consumed with envy when he heard 
that Renan was to have a public funeral in 
France, 

There was not a very large representation 
of the United States at the Congress. Father 
Currier was there and was a universal favor- 
ite. Speaking some seven or eight languages, 
he bad an obvious advantage in such a poly- 
glot gathering; but the charm of his manner 
is exceptional. Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, 
A.M., Director of the Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory, was an interested spectator of 
the proceedings. He seemed to enjoy himself 
as much as it is possible for a genial scientist 
todo. Mr. Cullin, Curator of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, took some 
part in the proceedings. With the exception 
of somebody from a British colony, there was 
no one present to represent Great Britain, 
which alone of European countries is possessed 
of territory in each of the three Americas. 
This seems odd. 

Three Spaniards are said to speak Spanish 
in an exceptionally masterful style: they are 
Cdnovas del Castillo, Martos, and Castelar. 
We have bad the gratification of hearing the 
orator first named. In the courtyard of the 
Convent of La Rabida, the Americanists were 
addressed by Sefior Canovas, and, although 
many of them did not know what he was say- 
ing, the sonorous sounds he uttered in the 
magnificent language of Castile fell like music 
upon the ear. It was like being at a concert 
and listening to “songs without words.” 

Prof. Storm observed to-day at the Colum- 
bian Library, which is in tue cathedral bere, 
that there appeared to be more books with 
notes upon their margins in the handwriting 
of Columbus than bad hitherto been stated. 
He has gone off to get an order to enable him 
to examine the books, and, should bis exami- 
nation establish the, correeiness of his opinion 





at first sight, we shall hear further from 
him. 

As the Nation numbers ladies among its 
readers, I feel in duty bound to point out that 
old Spanish lace can be secured here from an 
American, Mr. Benjamin Caldwell, 17a Plaza 
Nueva. ‘the younger Spanish ladies are given 
to adopting Paris fashions, They part with 
the old laces to get the new French articles. 
The thing being to get a genuine lace, | make 
no excuse for touching upon this matter. To- 
day the secretary of the Hotel de Paris re- 
fused a 5-peseta piece I tendered him, as he 
thought it was base coin. From what he tells 
me there is much base coinage afloat. -In the 
same way visitors get imposed upon in the 
matter of lace. D. D. 





Correspondence. 





TARIFF PRINCIPLES OF THE G. O. P. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: To the end that the Republican doc- 
trine of “protection” may be fairly stated, I 
have compiled from the platform and speeches 
of eminent orators the following, viz.: 

(1.) The people are compelled to contribute 
to Andrew Carnegie and other infant indus- 
tries because they will thereby foster the 
workingmen. If the contributions were made 
directly to the workingmen, they would not 
foster the Carnegies et al. 

(2.) One of our “moral ideas” is that by in- 
creasing the misery of the pauper laborers of 
Europe, through the McKinley tariff, we de- 
monstrate our sympathy with the laborers at 
home. 

(3.) Hamilton (although sympathizing with 
the workingmen as much as his modern disci- 
ples) was satistied with a low tariff, because 
he did not need $1,000,000,000 in order to carry 
on the Government; but we are confronted 
with the problem bow to keep out imports as 
much as possible and at the same time raise the 
greatest possible revenue from imports; there- 
fore, 

(4.) In order to help the protected classes 
most effectively, we exclude imports of those 
manufactured articles which the greatest num- 
ber of people require; while, in order to raise 
the greatest revenue, we lay a heavy tariff on 
such materials as have to be imported to man- 
ufacture said articles, 

In this manner we compel the poor and 
moderately wealthy consumers, who constitute 
the masses of the people, to suppert the Gov- 
ernment and the protected classes also, thus 
carrying out tbe principle of “the greatest tax 
to the greatest number.” A. 5S. B. 

HYDE PARK, ILL., October 29, 1892. 


THE MODERN ODYSSEY. 
To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NATION: 


Sirk: In your review on August 4 of my 
book, ‘ The Modern Odyssey,’ attention is call- 
ed to some apparent inconsistencies of chrono- 
logy, and it is suggested that I never went to 
some of the places of which a description is 
given. I ought to have explained, but I then 
thought it unnecessary, that the chapters on 
the United States and Canada were the out- 
come of two visits to America, the first of 
which was in the fall of 1886. In the summer 
of the following year I again visited the Con- 
tinent on my way round the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MODERN ODyssEY.’ 
Lonpon, October 15, 1892, 





FAME IN THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

srr: A professional-looking person walked 
into my office the other day with his card 
and introduced himself as one of the editors 
of the University Magazine. He then said 
he desired to have my photograph and a 
sketch of my life to publish in the University 
Magazine, a periodical devoted to the interests 
of university education in general and the 
great American universities in particular. 
“Our object at present,” he continued blandly, 
“is to publish portraits and sketches of the 
lives of graduates of colleges who are distin- 
guished in the business walks of life. We aim 
to show the youth of America that high in- 
tellectual accomplishments fit men to become 
millionaires, as well as to shine in the profes- 
sional walks of life; and there is no plainer, 
shorter way of proving bow many college 
graduates are eminent in business affairs than 
to publish a list of celebrated names, with 
portraits and sketches, in the University Maga- 
zine,” 

Mr. Editor, I was very much flattered. I 
took down my portrait from a pigeon-hole in 
haste, and, leaning back in my ciair, I gave 
the professional-looking gentleman a sketch of 
my career—not forgetting a few facts of 
history that brought in the Thiladelphia 
Biddles and the Baltimore Garretts. It 
was soon finished and written down, and 
tuen my companion, dropping his voice to 
a confidential key, asked me how many copies 
of the magazine containing my portrait I| 
would take at twenty-five cents per copy. 
Now, although I am a New Yorker, I did not 
expect such a proposition from the representa- 
tive of a magazine devoted to the cause of uni- 
versity education, J was a litile surprised. 
Had the professional-looking person been con- 
nected with the Grocers’ Monthly or the Dry 
Goods Weekly, I should not have been sur- 
prised: advertisement by portrait or other- 
wise, in trade papers, must be paid for. But 
to pay for a notification to the studious youth 
of America that one is an A.B. or a LL.D, 
in a periodical devoted to the cause of higher 
education, seemed to me to be a new depar- 
ture. I asked my friend whether every one 
paid for the printing of bis portrait in the 
magazine devoted to the cause of university 
education. “Every one,” he answered, “Do 
you mean to tell me,” J said excitedly, seizing 
the magazine from bis band and putting my 
finger on the portrait of a well-known gentle- 
man—“do you mean to tell me that this gentle- 
man paid you anything for printing his por- 
trait?” “He sent me a check for $100,” the 
professional-looking person replied deliberate- 
ly. “Then you do not intend to publish my 
portrait and the sketch of my life unless I 
band you a check; and all the eminent lives 
that the University Magazine celebrates con- 
tribute $100 each?” I inquired. He looked me 
full in the face as much as to say,“ Of course; 
what a fool you are to ask such a question.” 

Well, Mr. Euitor, J would not contribute 
$100, and they did not publish my portrait and 
my life in the University Magezine. I have 
examined the periodical since then, where it is 
on exbibition at the elevated-railway stations, 
and I am struck with the profit there is in the 
publication of about thirty-six photographs in 
each number at $100 per head, A. B. 

New York, October 27, 1802. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
To THE EpitorR oF THE NaTION: 
Sir: The article in your No. 1425, entitled 
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‘¢ English at Harvard, and E’sewhere,’’ re- 
calls to my mind the trial of a case some 
years ago in our Federal Court. It involved 
the good faith of a subscription-book publish- 
er towards his solicitors. The correspondence 
between them was received in evidence. The 
solicitors, to the number of forty or more, 
were undergraduates—about one-half of them 
of Colby. Not one of their letters produced 
was free from orthographical errors. Their 
general style and appearance suggested any 
thing rather than that they were the work of 
men who had been ‘‘ prepared ’’ for college. 
These facts are in line with those stated in your 
article, and furnish their own comment. 


O. K. 
Detroit, October 24, 1892, 





‘*A PERVERT.”? 
To Tue Eprtor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: De Quincey, discoursing on ‘‘Coleridge 
and Opium-eating,’’ 
slang’’ the expression which I purpose to 
discuss. 

Dr. R. G. Latham, in his fraudulent appro- 
priation of the Johnson-Todd Dictionary, a 
work probably no better known in the United 
States than it deserves to be, delivers himself, 
respeciing it, as follows: 


designates as ‘* modern 


‘©A word of recent coinage, formed after 
cénvert, for which it isa term of disapproba- 
tion or sarcasm. It, of course, implies that 
the creed or doctrine of the speaker is right; 
the adopted one, wrong. Hence, when used by 
each of two parties, it has a different import, 
and, when used by one only, it is a term of 
limited application. As faras the editor can 
judge from his individual experience, it is 
chiefly used by Protestants, and applied to con- 
verts to Romanism. It is, however, a term of 
abuse, which one party is as free to use as the 
other. Etymologicatly, it is a good word; and 
this is as much as can be said in favor of it.’’ 


On one ground or other, a good part of what 
is here laid down is liable to demur. 

Of A and B, who once professed identical 
opinions, B comes to profess opinions of a dis- 
crepant complexion. In these circumstances, 
if B takes offence because A ca'ls him a per- 
vert, A has no le:s ground for taking offence 
because B calls himself a convert. If, then, 
the newer term is to be frowned on, it should 
fare similarly with the older. To Dr. Latham’s 
lip-delicate, mealy-mouthed Utopians the am- 
bidextrous mutilation ‘vert might prove ac- 
ceptable, to take the place of both the terms, 
with, for company, dowy, instead of ortho- 
doxry, heterodoxry, and cacodoxry. In short, 
convert and pervert, as describing, from di- 
verse points of view, one and the same person, 
are expressions equally useful with emigrant 
and immigrant. But, like Dr. Latham, I 
have travelled out of the record. 

The position, regarding the substantive per- 
vert, that, ‘‘etymologically, it is a good 
word,’’ also calls for remark. 

It cannot have occurred to Dr. Latham that 
the substantive convert, which suggested per- 
vert, is conspicuously peculiar, as a derivative, 
and that pervert is no less so, What wou'd he 
have said to such a substantive as advert, 
avert, controvert, divert, invert, obvert, re- 
vert, or subvert, if it had been proposed? 
Their analogue pervert, since it means ‘* one 
who has been perverted,’’ ought, normally, to 
be traceable toa participial adjective docked 
of its termination; like, in form, the obsolete 
afflict and concoct. But, historically, it is an 
infinitive, transsensed, so to speak; and, es- 
pecially, it denotes a personal agent. This 
being the case, it is even more anomalous than 
cheat, ‘‘ cheater,’’ and brag, ‘* braggart.’’ 





‘The Nation. 


I have assumed to be indefensible the views 
that it originated as a shortening of its prede- 
cess r convertite, from the Italian conrertito, 
or else under the influence of the French con- 
verti, 

Whatever it was in De Quincey’s days, it is 
no longer, as he stigmutized it, **s'ang.’’ Nor 
is it **modern,’’ or ** of recent coinage,’’ as 
he and Dr. Latham, respectively, assert. Pre 
sumably, it will turn up in many an obscure 
old book not yet ransacked for its vocabulary 
At all events, as is shown below, it was used 
by three authors cf the seventeenth and eigh 
teenth centuries: 


‘*T have ordered the ministers of those par 
ishes to proceed against such perverts accord 
ing to the utmost severity of the law.’’ Ro- 
ger Boyle, Earl of Orrery (1666), State Letters 
(1743), vol. ii., p. 75 

**So that, at present, they are seldom found 
at their Books, but, for the most part, Rang- 
ing from one House to another, upon pretence 
of encouragiug and contirming their new fer 
verts, and boasting themselves for great Doe 
tors,"’ ete. Gabriel d’Emilianne (169)), The 
Frauds of Romish Monks and Priests (1691), 
p. 50. ‘ 

‘*A Po; ish pervert and a Protestant convert 
are, indeed, two different provisionals.’’ Rev. 
Mviles Davies, Athen@ Britannica, vol. ii., 
p. 316 (1716). 

‘* How unfortunate soever those native per 
verts to Popery may be deemed, ‘t is ceriain 
some of the first foreign converts to the 
Church of England were not much less un 
lucky,”’ etc. iM. ibid., vol. iii - Disserta 


tion upon . . . Fallas Anglicana, p. 2 
(1716). 


And tw'ce elsewhere in vol. iii. of Ath. Brit. 
occurs the sulstantive pervert. 


I have seen in print refrovert, relapse 


~~ 


convert or pervert ’*; a fact just worthy « 
| assing mention. F. H, 


MARLESFORD, ENG., October 22, 1802. 


Notes. 


Mr. THEODORE BEnt’s book on * The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland’ will be brought out by 
the Longmans early next month. It will con- 
tain upwards of one bundred illustrations, be 
sides maps and plans, and will enter into 
minute details concerning the cities and for 
tresses of the earliest cold-diggers of the world, 
dating back centuries before Christ. Mr. Bent’'s 
expedition was seton foot by Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
and the Chartered Company of South Africa, 
Besides archeological points, Mr. Bent’s book 
will touch at length on the babits and customs 
of the inhabitants of Mashonaland, among 
whom his party lived for seven months. 
Among other Englisi announcements we 
note the following: Lord Selborne, whose ac- 
complishments as a hymnologist have been 
well known since the publication of his ‘book 
of Praise’ thirty years ago, bas in the press of 
A.& C. Black a volume to be entitled, ‘Hymns: 
‘Their History and Development.’ The Dean 
of Rochester, Dr. Reynolds Hole, bas a volume 
of memoirs just about to appear. It will com- 
prise his recollections of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, from bishops to gamblers, with 
many anecdotes and stories, and with some il- 
lustrations by Leech and ihackeray. The 
stories are likely to be good, we should say, 
for the Dean has a rather remarkable sense of 
humor, and rather less than the conventional 
staidness and formality of a Church digni- 
tary. His publisher will be Edward Arnold, 
The conversations of Dr, Ddllinger, recorded 
by Louise von Kobell, have been translated 
and will be published by George Bentley & 
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years of Ddllinger’s life, and will doubtless set 


forth his latest conclusions. 

Mr. Charles de Kay has transiated a volume 
of letters from Heine to bis mother and sister 
whicb Cassell will publish along with ‘Thoughts 
of busy Girls,’ by Miss Grace H,. Dodge, and 
a transiation of Ohnet’s new novel, *Nimrod 
& Ce.’ 

A.C, Armstrong & Son announce, as a new 
number in the “ Booklover’s Library,” * books 
in Chains,’ by the late W. blades, 

8.C. Griggs & Co. have in press and will 
shortly issue a translation, by Mrs. Mary Bust 
nell Coleman, of the ‘Youth of Frederick the 
Great,’ by M. Ernest Laviese of the Sorbonne 

Lovell, Coryell & Co. have in preparation 
an édifion de luxe of Barrie's ‘Little Minis 
ter,’ with portrait and nine etchings on Japan 
paper, in two volumes, of which only Yoo 
copies will be printed. 

Lhe Funk & Wagualis Co. bave nearly ready 
a book on ‘English Compound Words and 
Phrases,’ ! y F. Horace leall its main feature 
is a hst of pearly 40,000 terms, ort inallvy made 
for guidance in the preparation of the ‘Stan 
dard Dictionary.’ he list bas been very care 


t 


fully revised anu explained, and ts new offered 
as a practical aid in deteruiuning word. forms. 

As usual at this season of the book trade, 
there is a flood of new editions, both plain and 
fanciful. T. Nelson & Sons send us the *4)x 
ford Shakspere,” edited by W.J.Craig, newly 
printed on tnin India paper, making a very 
light duodecimo volume; and the same excel 
lent text in the same type bas been distributed 
in six tiny Volumes, contined in a neat bex, 
whith have been dubbed the “Oxford Minia 
ture Sbakspere.” Lhe print is small, but the 
impression is clear, and all the appointments 
are in the best of taste. r.Y¥. Crewell & Ceo 
have added to their “ Handy Volume ( lassics” 
‘Paul and Virginia.’ Jo embellish the text, 
they bave copied the decorative etebings of 
Maurice Leloir, reduced, ‘be binding of this 
series is in two colors, with much gilt, but 
more showy thanelegant. In comparison with 
the artist just namei, Jean Claude is but a 
poor illustrator, and his designs furnish little 
excuse for the new edition of Souvestre’s ‘An 
Attic Philesopher in lTaris’ (Appletons). The 
reproduction of his drawings by “process,” 
too, entailed the shiny paper which is so try- 
ing to the eyes, ‘ Dorothy Q., together with 
a Ballad of the Boston lea Party and Grand- 
mother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), is in its contents an ob- 
viously homogeneous volume, and the three 
ballads have been illustrated by Howard Pyle 
in his familiar manner and with his usual 
felicity for the most part. In imagining a 
Copley he is not at his best, and Dr. Holmes’s 
counsel in his preface to “ascertain where the 
portrait by Copley is now to be found” is 
doubly enjoyable humor. The self-rhyming 
lines in the Bunker Hill ballad break a little 
awkwardly in the narrow measure. ‘The cover 
is in dark cloth with a quaint device of silver 
clasps. The same firm has brought out a very 
generous edition of Hawthorne’s ‘Wonder- 
Book,’ with sixty designs by Walter Crane. 
Some of these are full-page and chromolitho- 
graphic, and will best suit the childish eye and 
fancy; Lut their elders will prefer the graceful 
head and tail-pieces and initial letters freely 
scattered through the book, ‘lhe embossed 
cover is very successful. 

A very welcome reprint is ‘Notes by a Na- 
turalist,’ with a portrait and brief memoir of 
the author, the late H. N. Moseley, naturalist 
of the Challenger expedition (London: John 
Murray; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 





Son. They are of the date of the last ten 
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‘Journal of a Voyage,’ by reason of the influ- 


ence of the latter first in determining Moseley’s 
career and then in furnishing a model of 
many-sided observation. ‘The present edition 
is handsomely made, and retains the sufficient- 
ly numerous illustrations, 

‘he younger Dickens relates in the new re- 
print of the first edition of ‘Dombey and Son’ 
(Macmillan) the circumstances of the incep- 
tion of that story, in Switzerland in 1846, amid 
the familiar complexity of carrying on another 
story at the same time, and in that absence 
from the madding crowd which seemed to fetter 
Dickens’s productiveness. A facsimiie of the 
wrapper for Part i. is given, and attention is 
drawn to the evidence it supplies of the defi- 
niteness of the original plan of this novel, 
whose success was instantaneous and beyond 
expectation. Playwrights, however, have been 
able to do but little with it. 

Victor Hugo’s ‘ Quatrevingt-treize,’ adapted 
for school use, with copious notes, and Gaston 
Paris’s ‘Extraits de la Chanson de Roland,’ 
with grammatical observations and a glossary, 
in a third edition, are issued by Ginn & Co. 
in their “International Modern Language Se- 
ries,” and will be welcome to teachers. 

Mr. Charles Plummer, whose little book of 
extracts from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles was 
received with so much favor three years ago, 
is preparing a complete edition of the Parker 
MS. and the Laud M&., arranged side by side. 
The first volume, just published by the Claren- 
don Press (Macmillan), under the title ‘Two 
of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel,’ contains 
text, variunts, appendices, and glossary. The 
second volume, which is to contain the intro- 
duction and notes, will not appear until Mr. 
Plummer has finished his projected edition of 
Bede’s ‘Historia Ecclesiastica.’ The present 
instalment, however, is complete in itself, 
and, with its carefully revised text and elabo- 
rate glossary, can be heartily recommended to 
all students of English history or the English 
language. 

The fourth part of Gotch’s ‘Architecture of 
the Renaissance in England’ (Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co.) has the good qualities of its pre- 
decessors, which we have already noticed. 
Many of its examples are interesting; others 
would hardly be thought worth publishb- 
ing if they were in continental Europe. The 
well-composed chimney-piece in South Wrax- 
all manor-house is very characteristic of Eng- 
lish work at that period—of its rich exube- 
rance, vigor, and picturesqueness, and also of 
its faults of proportion and want of scale, 
The interiors are perhaps the most attractive 
plates, but, as we see in those of Canons Ash- 
by and of the Red Lodge at Bristol, are curi- 
ous examples of an incapacity, likewise cha- 
racteristic, to design a ceiling with any proper 
relation to the architecture under it. ‘They 
tempt one to suspect, as do many other pecu- 
liarities, that building in England more than 
elsewhere was the product of workmen who 
were pretty independent, and worked without 
much coérdination or close direction from any 
artistic chief. 

The projected “ Delights of History” series, 
under the editorial care of Dr. Eggleston, 
with the literary and artistic assistance of 
his two daughters, gives us its first fruition in 
the little popular ‘Story of Columbus’ (Ap- 
pletons), in which the latest researches are 
used, and an attempt is made to strike that 
mean in the character ef Columbus which 
gratifies the common run of readers, 

Mineralogists need no introduction to the 
new edition of Dana’s ‘System of Mineralogy,’ 
lately published by Wiley & Sons, but other 
readers may be interested in the development 
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of this great work. The first edition, by 
Prof. James Dwight Dana, appeared in 1837, 
and combined with his studies in zodlogy and 
geology to place him in the front rank of sci- 
entific Americans. The voluminous fifth edi- 
tion of the work came out in 1868. The pre- 
sent sixth edition is the work of the author’s 
son, Prof. Edward S. Dana, and fully main- 
t.ins the high standard of scientific accuracy 
set by the father. 1t isa noble contribution to 
American science. 

Among the newest reports of State geologi- 
cal surveys, we notice a volume from Arkan- 
sas, on the Novaculites or whetstones of that 
State, by L. 8S. Griswold, setting forth their 
remarkable structure in a very complete man- 
ner; another, from the same State, on iron 
ores, by R. A. Penrose, who has lately been 
called to the University of Chicago to take 
charge of Economic Geology. Prof. Branner, 
having completed his charge of the Arkansas 
survey, is now at Stanford University, Cal. 
The third annual report of the Texas Survey, 
under E, T. Dumble, contains papers by seve- 
ral assistants; the printing and illustration of 
the volume being notably better than is com- 
mon in reports from official printers in West- 
ern States. Bulletin 4 of the Alabama Survey 
presents a comprehensive account of the struc- 
ture and topography of the northeastern part 
of the State, by C. Willard Hayes; its analy- 
tical style being a decided departure from the 
simply descriptive and statistical accounts of 
many survey reports. 

Hill’s pocket ‘Souvenir Guide to Chicago 
and the World’s Fair’ (Laird & Lee) begins 
with a description of the globe, followed by 
lists of places of general interest in Europe, 
and does not reach North America till p. 32, 
nor Chicago, properly speaking, till p. 71. But 
the information as to steamship lines and fares 
from all parts of the globe to Chicago will be 
appreciated by the foreign tourist, who will tind 
that the ‘Guide’ is not devised for tourists 
alone, since it shows the practical workings of 
the Illinois secret-ballot law, and gives the 
cost of burial lots. The index to streets and 
sections of the city is ingenious, and is illus- 
trated with views of buildings. These tiny 
vignettes occur throughout the book, and even 
the various styles of public carriages are 
pictured. ‘The statistics are very full. 

The Proceedings of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia for 1890- 
91 forms a rich volume of 129 pages, and the 
list of members is a strong one as regards both 
numbers and ability. Probably the most im- 
portant paper is contributed by Benjamin 
Smith Lyman, on Japanese swords. Dr. Ly- 
man was for a number of years in the employ- 
ment of the Japanese Government as geologist, 
and kuows the archipelago and people well, 
remembering withal the time when the sword 
was a necessary part of a Japanese gentle- 
man’s equipment. Gathering together the his- 
toric and sentimental lore of the sword, well 
acquainted with the literature of his theme, 
and expert as a metallurgist, the writer fur- 
nishes a paper of fascinating interest. The 
article is well illustrated, and concludes with 
the prophecy that very speedily the Japanese 
sword will be “regarded in its own country as 
an emblem of rude savagery as well as of un- 
enlightened military art.” A paper, as ap- 
propriate appendix, is reprinted from his ex- 
cellent report of 1873 on the “Japanese Method 
of Making Iron and Steel.” Incidentally, we 
are reminded of the fact that the most abiding 
and worthy monuments of the American Sci- 
entific Commission for Yezo are the geological 
surveys and truly scientific reports of Dr. Ly- 
man. Another touch with Japan is found in 
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the article on “Tip-cats,” which game is as- 
serted by Mr. ‘I'suda of Kumamoto to be 
confined to this southern city of Japan, and 
to have been introduced from Corea. Among 
other interesting papers is one by Mrs. Corne- 
lius Stevenson on the symbols used in the de- 
coration of recently excavated Egyptian 
painted pottery. Much light is cast on the 
ancient symbolism, ritual, and commerce of 
the Mediterranean nations. 

Mrs. Bishop, the well-known traveller, con- 
tributes to the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine for October an account of a journey in 
Lesser Tibet which is of unusual interest. This 
region, lying in the heart of the Himalayas, 
is inhabited by Tibetan Buddhists whose chief 
characteristic is their extreme devotion to 
their religion. The lamas, 11,000 in number, 
constitute nearly a tenth of the eutire popula- 
tion. ‘Their monasteries, “vast irregular piles 
of fantastic buildings, almost invariably crown- 
ing lofty isolated rocks or mountain spurs,” 
are to be found everywhere. by the roadside 
there are numerous figures of Sakyamuni 
and “frequent rows of prayer-mills, occa- 
sionally as many as 150 in a row, each con- 
taining a long roll of paper inscribed from 10 
to 1,000 times with the sacred words (Aum 
mani padne hun), and revolving easily by be- 
ing brushed by the hand of a passer-by.” One 
of these cylinders, said to contain 20,000 repe- 
titions of this mantra, is worked by water. 
Oi one of the religious dances, symbolizing 
the triumph of Death, Mrs, Bishop gives a 
striking description. Notwithstanding such 
zealous fervor, the Moslem influence is increas- 
ing, partly owing to the renewal of prosely- 
tizing energy throughout Asia, and partly to 
the intermarriages of Moslems and Buddhists, 
The people are industrious—the men seldom 
being seen without the distaff in hand—kindly 
and merry and hospitable, though very stupid. 
Children are not weaned till they are four, 
five, and even six years old, ‘his number of 
the magazine also contains a paper by the 
Prince of Monaco on the currents of the North 
Atlantic, illustrated by a new chart; and a 
description of the ruined temples of Mashona- 
land, having especial reference to their orien- 
tation. Mr. Bent gives various facts to show 
the possibly Semitic origin of the Mashona 
Kaftirs—such as their dynastic name, their 
methods of inheritance, the custom of circum- 
cision, and the keeping of a weekly day of 
rest during the ploughing season. 

The principal article in the October Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society is 
upon British Guiana by Mr. E, im ‘thurn, who 
since 1882 has been the “post-holder” or ad- 
ministrator of tie northwestern district. 
Three distinct divisions characterize this part 
of the colony : the mangrove swamp which lines 
the coast; the dense forest belt, in places more 
than a hundred miles broad; and the upland 
savannah, ‘lhe only method of communication 
is by water, the rivers all being connected to- 
gether by an extraordinary network of narrow 
waterways, partly natural, partly artificial. 
In the forest these form leafy tunnels into 
which the direct rays of the sun never pene- 
trate, while upon the trees are innumerable 
orchids like insects in shape and color, and 
gorgeous butterflies colored like flowers, Bird- 
life is represented mainly by humming-birds 
and small heruns. Mr. im ‘Thurn illustrates 
the astonishing fertility of the soil by the fact 
that in bis own garden, which was cleared and 
drained hardly two and a half years ago, there 
are now already “avenues of trees (Casuarina) 
of over forty feet high which I then planted.” 
In the past eight years greai progress has been 
made in the development of the country 
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through the discovery of gold. This bids fair 


to be the principal industry of the inhabitants, 
the export having increased from 250 ounces in 
1884 to 101,297 in 1891. Mr. im Thurn gives an 
interesting account of the native Redmen, the 
principal tribes being the Caribs and the 
Arawaks. He holds that the manner of life of 
the Indians of the interior is the same as it 
was in the days of Columbus. ‘Their old cus- 
toms, however, are now fast disappearing be- 
fore the advance of the gold industry. 

We have received the tirst number of the 
American University Courier, published at 
Washington “to promote the movement, so 
wisely and auspiciously inaugurated by tbe 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States, to found at the National Capital a 
great university.” The words quoted are Pre- 
sident Harrison’s, in a letter dated October 31, 
1890, conspicuously printed as his “endorse- 
ment” on the first page of the Courier. But 
when he goes on to say, “It must be a Na- 
tional University, with strong emphasis on 
both words,” how can he think a sectarian in- 
stitution capable of fulfilling either condition? 
The editors lay stress on Washington’s well- 
known desire for a national university at the 
capital; but do they really believe they are 
carrying out his idea? 

Good Government, Washington, has, by per- 
mission of Harper & Bros., reissued on plate 
paper the portrait of the late George William 
Curtis which was selected to commemorate him 
in his own journal, Harper’s Weekly. Itisa 
prucess engraving, and ranks among the best 
of the permanent prints of Mr.Curtis’s bu- 
mane countenance. Good Government offers 
it at a nominal price to all subscribers. 

A competent American observer writes from 
Cassel, under date of October 3: 

“T looked forward to a visit here of some 
length, hoping to see the gallery, which is (or 
was) a fine one, many times. ou can judge 
of my ee gee when I tell you that the 

ictures all, individually and collectively, 

ave undergone a ‘cleaning’ by the same sacri- 
legious hand; and the Kembrandts, which were 
exceedingly fine, are scraped down almost to 
the canvas, so that even in the best there is 
no color left. Every picture in the gallery has 
been treated with the same diabolical mixture 
of black varnish, which would be prime on a 
carriage and would undoubtedly stand all 
weather, even a German winter. ‘The whole 
large gallery shines like a boot-blacking estab- 
lishment. I was never so horrified by any 
waste as that of this splendid collection.” 


The demand for the report of the Harvard 
Committee on Composition and Rhetoric has 
proved so great, and the cost of printing is so 
considerable, that the pamphlet is to be sold 
hereafter for 50 cents. It may be had of the 
Publication Agent of Harvard University, or 
of Henry Holt & Co., No. 29 West 28 
Street, New York. 


—The first number of the “Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University Monographs” (such is 
the uncouth title which this institution finds 
itself compelled to assume for its publications) 
is a bulky paper by Dr. 0. L, Elliott on the ta- 
riff controversy in the United States from 
1789 to 1833, Dr. Elliott devotes some 270 large 
pages to this subject, and confines himself to 
it strictly: the controversy, the arguments 
pro and con, the debates in Congress, the writ- 
ings of public men and of pamphleteers—these 
alone are bistheme. Legislation is touched but 
briefly, and the crucial question of the effects 
of legislation is not touched at all. At this 
rate a complete history of tariff legislation in 
all its aspects would fill several volumes. 
Truly, of the making of books there is no end! 
For the rest, Dr. Elliott has performed his ap- 
pointed task faithfully and intelligently. He 


has waded conscientiously through the dreary 
mass of literature on protection, and calls 
attention anew to some things which, if 
not buried in such an accumulation of 
uninviting material, might be pertinent to 
the controversy as it stands to-day. He 
reminds his readers that the chief circum- 
stance which led men like Jefferson and Maii- 
son to acquiesce in a policy of protection 
was the absence of reciprocity—the rigid pro- 
tective legislation maintained by all European 
countries, England included. He notes, too, 
that the pauper-wages argument in the early 
days was a weapon in the hands of the free- 
traders; they reasoned that, with wages so 
much higher in the United States, it was folly 
to try to foster manufactures which would 
not spring up of their own accord. He finds, 
it is true, a sporadic case of the pauper-labor 
argument in the hands of protectionists as 
early as 18.9, but says with truth that it was 
not until twenty years later that it ceased to 
be used as an argument against them. When 
Dr. Elliott expresses his own mind, as he does 
in an occasional note or parenthesis on this 
topic and others, he speaks with sense and dis- 
cretion; and we hope that if he gives us an- 
other instalment of bis work, he will not only 
plan it on a smaller scale, but will give us less 
paraphrasing of the arguments of others and 
more of his own conclusions, 


—The impressive funeral ceremony beld 
at Westminster Abbey on the 12th of last 
month, when Lord Tennyson was buried in the 
presence of representative mourners from all 
classes and of all shades of opinion, offers a 
striking contrast to the civil rites performed 
about the same time in Paris in honor of 
Renan; but its most complete antithesis is 
found in the celebration also of the purely 
civil rite in honor of Victor Hugo. The two 
anthems at Lord Tennyson’s funeral were lines 
in each case of his composition, and contained 
utterances about the bereafter which, though 
beautiful, were so very vague that neither 
Victor Hugo nor Renan would have found it 
difficult to discover in them his own ideas, 
Therefore the exclusion of the Church from 
participation in Renan’s funeral was bardly 
necessary according to English ideas, Darwin 
received the same national and ecclesiastical 
honors that were given to the late Lord Ten- 
nyson. In England, as George Grote once in- 
dignantly exclaimed, “we can do nothing of 
this kind without the Church!” And this was 
so true that Grote himself was buried accord- 
ing to the rite of the Church which had exas- 
perated him while he lived. In France both 
the Church and those who represent a scien- 
tific protest against her are far more logical. 
What Renan and Hugo would have been forced 
to go through in order to receive other than a 
civil burial is best shown by Kenan's own 
description of the last hours of Talleyrand, 
when he “became convinced that the usages of 
society required of him un dernier mensonge, 
and resolved to reconcile himself, for appear- 
ance’ sake, with a Church the authority of 
which, when finally submitted to by him, 
would convict him of sacrilege and blas- 
phemy.” Lord Tennyson, of course, was a 
most faithful member of the Church which 
bonored him, but bad he been as pronounced 
in opposition to it as Victor Hugo was against 
the Church in France, the last rites in his 
honor would hardly have been different from 
what they were. 


—The death of Xavier Marmier does not 
remove a very great name from the list of 
French Academicians and men of letters, but 
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it nove the less makes a perceptible gap in it. 


For Marmier Was a personage—a man with a 
special field of his own in literature, and with 
special work to do fitted to his soliu if not 
brilliant qualities. He was, throughout his 
long life of more than eighty years, an inter- 
mediary between foreign literatures and 
French readers, He knew thoroughly English 
and German, and read Dutch and Russian and 
the Scandinavian tongues. Early in life he 
travelled in the north of Europe, and later 
made himself familiar with the United States 
and Canada by long visits to each. He bad 
friends and correspondents everywhere, and 
by translations of books and imtroductions of 
authors be did a great deal—more than any- 
body else, M. A. Mégiéres thinks—to popular- 
ize foreign literatures in France, His was 
almost the typical life of a literary man, spent 
in the midst of books and of friends who sym- 
pathized with his tastes and pursuits, varied 
by not much beyond his weekly attendance at 
the Academy and bis daily stroll among the 
bookstalls on the quays. ibe bookstall-keep- 
ers he remembered in his will, leaving a thou- 
sand francs to pay for a dinner for them and 
an hour of merriment spent in his memory. 
“This shall be my return,” bis will reads, “for 
many hours of inteilectual life that I have 
lived during my almost daily walks along the 
quays from the Pont Royal to the Pont Saint- 
Michel,” 


—Ever since the publication of ‘La Dé- 
b&cle,’ a curious little tempest has been raging 
in Paris over a minute historical point in that 
great novel. Zola, in describing the appear- - 
ance of the Emperor on the morning of Se- 
dan, says that be was rouged to conceal the 
ravages that moral and physical distress bad 
made upon his countenance, “Fardé comme 
un acteur,” his words are, and he recurs to 
the point two or three times in the course of 
the story of the day of disaster. This asser- 
tion of Zola’s was contested almost at once by 
M. Melchoir de Vogiid, in a review of the book 
in the Rerue des Deux Mondes. Zola replied 
through an interviewer that he had the fact 
from people who had often heard a princess of 
the imperial house (meaning, of course, the 
Princess Mathilde) recount it. Denials fol- 
lowed from M. Paul de Cassagnac, who saw 
the Emperor at Sedan; from Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, who also saw bim; and, lastly, from 
the I'rincess Mathilde herself, who said that 
she had never told the story, and had not the 
faintest notion from what source the legend 
could bave sprung, since many well-informed 
persons have told ber that there was no truth 
in it. ‘hen came silence for a little space, 
broken only by heavy booming at intervals, 
as one general after another fired a gun Zola- 
wards in the newspapers. The incident is 
closed by an article by Zola in reply to his 
critics. He says that he got his “fact” out of 
M. Gabriel Monod’s book, and that it had been 
verified by eye-witnesses. But he adds, some- 
what amazingly when one considers who the 
writer is, that at most the thing was no more 
than a matter of trifling detail, about which 
a poet might very properly take the version 
most calculated to heighten the effect of bis 
work. 


—On the 20th of September Venice erected 
a monument to Fra Paolo Sarpi, the contem- 
porary of Shakspere, the friend of Galileo, 
the sympathizer with the Reformation, the op- 
ponent of papal pretensions. A local sculptor, 
Marsili, designed the heroic statue, double 
life-size, in bronze, which stands in the little 
Campo di Santa Fosca, near the former site 
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of the buildings of Fra Paolo’s order (dei 
Servi di Maria), and hard by the bridge 
(Ponte Diedo) which witnessed the futile at- 
tempt on his life, October 5, 1607, The artist 
had for his guidance a portrait preserved in 
the Marcian Library, and by some attributed 
to Bassano, by others to Tiberio Tinelli. Fra 
Paolo’s tranquil end appears to have intensi- 
fied the odium attached to bis memory in pa- 
pal circles, and the project of the monument 
was the signal for a fresh outburst against 
this “Calvinist.” On the other hand, the Mar- 
cian library has lately come into possession of 
thirty-six unpublished letters of Fra Paolo’s, 
written on generous sheets, each bearing an 
embossed seal which has been reproduced on 
the monument, the motto being Jn plano 
quiesco. Another find of great importance is 
also recent. This is a petition to the Venetian 
Committee of Public Safety in 1802 by the 
Dominican Father, Barnaba Vaerini, who 
confesses himself author of a scurrilous ‘His- 
tory of the Hidden Life of Fra Paolo Sarpi,’ 
composed some thirty years previously, which 
he now asks leave to print. ‘lhe libel in ques- 
tion in fact saw the light in 1802, and was im- 
puted on its title-page to Monsignor Fontanini, 
Archbishop of Ancyra in partibus, a faithful 
subject of Venice if also a stout defender of 
the rights of the Church, who died at Rome 
in 1736. By this pious fraud the ‘ Storia della 
Vita Arcana’ acquired great vogue and 
authority. 








BESANT’S LONDON. 


London, By Walter Besant. With illustra- 
tions. Harper & Bros. 1892, 


THIS seems to be the best work we have yet 
had on the antiquarian topography of London; 
and if we can trust its accuracy, of which only 
investigators on the spot and those who have 
access to the records are competent judges, it 
contains the fruits of much painstaking re- 
search, It is not confined to mere antiquities, 
topographical or architectural, but gives pic- 
tures of London life through successive ages. 

Between the Roman and the English London 
Mr. Besant thinks he has found an historical 
gulf. Under the form, which we do not par- 
ticularly admire, of an imaginary chronicle of 
the time, he conveys the idea that the Saxon 
invader thorougbly sacked and wrecked the 
Roman city, and tbat London was deserted ex- 
cept by a wretched population such as finds 
its lair among ruins. His proofs are the ab- 
sence of anything Roman either in the configu- 
ration or street nomenclature of the English 
city, and the paucity of the architectural re- 
mains, which, we may observe, are far inferi- 
or to those of Calleva (Silchester), though Cal- 
leva was undoubtedly razed to the ground. 
Afterwards, Mr. Besant thinks, the flood of 
barbarian invasion having subsided and peace- 
ful times having returned, commerce crept 
back to its ancient and once prosperous seat. 
What be fails to account for is the preserva- 
tion of the name Londinium, while Eboracum 
became York, Rutupie Richborough, and Cal- 
leva Silchester, and other Koman cities lost 
their Roman names. 

We entirely concur with Mr. Besant in hold- 
ing that the municipal institutions of English 
London were original and not derived from 
the Roman municipality. It appears that 
their origin was not political but industrial. 


Here Mr. Besant is at issue with Palgrave, - 


whose love of tracing institutions to a Roman 
origin amounted to a passion, leading him in 
this direction far beyond Freeman, who was 
at least as tenacious of the continuity of the 
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Roman Empire as any rational version of his- 
tory would permit. These antiquarian pedi- 
grees of institutions sometimes leave nature 
and circumstance too much out of account. 
Some government a city, whether Roman, 
Italian, or English, must have had, and there 
could hardly fail to be a certain similarity in 
the forms. ‘The same may be said with regard 
to all the antiquarian theories about the origin 
of feudalism. Feudalism was the natural pro- 
duct of an age in which, the law affording no 
protection, the personal protection of the pow- 
erful was necessary to the weak; in which, 
there being no regular army, the military ser- 
vices of land-owners were the only national 
force; and in which, there being no central 
administration, territorial delegation was the 
only mode of government. We find territorial 
delegation in the Ottoman and Persian Em- 
pires, neither of which can have had any con- 
nection with the feudal system of Europe. 


Another point on which Mr. Besant has his 
own opinion, and with regard to which he is 
interesting, is the aspect of London in Planta- 
genet times. By some antiquaries it has been 
depicted as a city of mean dwellings. Of 
mean dwellings and positive hovels, no doubt, 
there were great numbers, perhaps whole quar- 
ters; butin its general aspect Mr. Besant main- 
tains that the London of the Plantagenets was 
a city not of hovels but of palaces. By the 
palaces he means the city mansions of the 
great nobility. Of these he believes that there 
were no less than thirty-five in London, some 
of them capable of holding a retinue of four, 
six, or even eight hundred men. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that beds were made 
up for all these men, as ina New York hotel. 
The retainers slept like dogs upon the floor. 
When to all these palaces are added the 
great number of monasteries, the municipal 
buildings, the halls of the companies, and the 
mansions of the great city merchants, we can 
understand that the city might deserve Mr. 
Besant’s epithet. Over all rose the towers and 
spires of a multitude of churches, monastic 
or parochial, with the mighty St. Paul’s, ill-re- 
placed even by Wren’s noble work, soaring 
above the rest. It wasalsoa city of pomps and 
pageantry, for which the breauth of some of 
the streets, especially the historic Cheapside, 
gave room enough. It was a city of merry 
and brilliant social life, as well as commercial 
activity. On the other hand, its sanitary con- 
dition was evidently dreadful, plague was a 
frequent visitor, and fever was never an ab- 
sentee. ‘lhe accumulation of smells must have 
been sickening, and the combination of noises 
must have been most trying to the nerves, if 
there were such things as nerves in Plantagenet 
times. 

The passage of Mr. Besant’s book is instruc- 
tive in which he describes the political connec- 
tion between the London of the Middle Ages 
and the country. This he deems, and no doubt 
rightly, to have been more important than 
was the connection in later times. The politi- 
cal influence of London was great: her voice 
more than once morally decided the accession 
to the crown. But her voice was not only her 
own, it was that of the nation, with which, 
through the frequent presence in her of the 
rural nobility and their retainers, she was 
closely united. Mr. Besant suggests that the 
retainers, during their residence with their. 
lords in London, would imbibe and carry 
back with them to the country the spirit of 
municipal freedom. The social separation of 
the landed nobility and gentry from the com- 
mercial class he thinks is of comparatively re- 
cent date. The younger sons of the medizval 





nobility and gentry did not, he thinks, disdain 
trade; he finds that Wuittington, the tradi- 
tional type of a self-made man, was a gentle- 
man by birth. London had the advantage 
over the Italian cities as the capital of a na- 
tion under a national government; she was 
thus exempted from the revolutionary politics 
of urban republics, and the party proscrip- 
tions of which Dante was the most illustrious 
victim. 

Only two or three specimens now remain of 
the city mansions of the great merchants, 
The departure of the chiefs of trade from the 
City to West End or suburban residences has 
made a vast difference in the problem of city 
government. Elective institutions might work 
well enough when the election was sure to fall 
on a Whittington or a Gresham, as it was so 
long as Whittington or Gresham lived among 
the citizens and made his social influence felt. 
Perhaps no city is now so thoroughly deserted 
by social lifeas the City of Loudon, It might 
furnish Prohibitionists, as has been said, with 
an awful instance of the decline of population 
accompanying the consumption of drink, for 
beverages of all kinds are consumed at the 
eating-houses where the clerks and men of 
business dine in the middle of the day, while 
there are scarcely any residents, and out of 
business hours hardly a footfall is heard. 


What with the demolition of the monasteries 
and their churcles, the wide ravages of the 
great fire, and the migration of the nobility 
and the merchant princes, there i; a gulf be- 
tween the medizval and the modern city—not 
so wide as that between the Roman and the 
English city, yet very wide. If London was 
a city of palaces in the time of Edward III., 
it was, says Mr. Hesant, a city of ruins in the 
time of Elizabeth. He alludes to the destruc- 
tion of the monasteries and the churches at- 
tached to them, some of which, as the Church 
of the Dominicans, were magnificent, full of 
the most venerable monuments, and consecrat- 
ed by the most interesting traditions. ‘Lhe 
Church of the Knights Hospitallers was blown 
up with gunpowder, Crutched Friars Church 
was turned into a carpenter’s shop and a ten- 
nis court. The Priory of the Holy Trinity 
was, with great labor, pulled down, and the 
material sold for paving or building-stones at 
sixpence a cartload. The Church of Austin 
Friars escaped, but the spire, the finest in the 
city, was pulled down by the Marquis of Win- 
chester, and a priceless group of historical 
monuments was sold for £100. Mr. Besant is 
here led to ask how there shou!d have been, 
even among the baser sort, so little reverence 
for the past and so little regard for art as to 
allow these glorious buildings to be demolished, 
and these treasure-houses of monumental art 
to be rifled without a protest; for it appears 
that no protest was made except in the case of 
the spire of Austin Friars. He cites instances 
of recent vandalism, with the remark that the 
reverence for what is historical is confined to a 
few. This is true, and the present revival of 
medieeval art, while it has produced an effect 
on the relgious sentiment of people of taste, 
has produced no effect whatever on the re- 
ligious sentiment of the masses. But in this 
case there was something more than esthetic 
insensibility. The corruption and the covet- 
ousness of the monks and ecclesiastics had 
made them and their houses objects of positive 
hatred to the people, who, so long as they got 
rid of the cormorant brood, would care no- 
thing for the destruction of the loveliest nest. 
In Spain the monks of one of the richest and 
stateliest abbeys, when the abbey was dis- 
solved, had to flee for their lives from popular 
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hatred. Not asingle note of mourning, we be- 
lieve, is to be found in the Elizabethan litera- 
ture over what seems to all of us, now that 
monastic corruption is a thing of the past, an 
act of extreme vandalism, while to church- 
men it seems an act of sacrilege. 

About the London of the Stuarts and Pepys, 
or that of the Georges, Hogarth, and Dr. 
Johnson, there is less to tell that we did not 
know before, but there is something new in 
the aspect under which the familiar facts are 
presented by Mr. Besant. One important 
change, be says, was that mercantile life ceased 
to attract the younger sons of the gentry, who 
found employment in the army or navy, and 
the city was thus severed from the counties. 

“'Trade,” be says, “was no longer recruited 
from the better sort, class distinctions were 
deepened anu more sharply defined even among 
the middle class. A _ barrister looked down 
upon a merchant, and would not shake bands 
with an attorney, while a simple clergyman 
would not associate with a man in business— 
Sydney Smith, for instance, refusing to stay a 
night at a country house because its owner 
was a banker and a tradesman.” 


We cannot help doubting this anecdote of 
Sydney Smith, who was not a man of fa- 
mily, but was a man of sense. What we be- 
lieve to be true, and what would serve Mr. Be- 
sant’s purpose as an illustration equally well, 
is, that the banker poet, Rogers, who was 
extremely sensitive about his social position, 
quarrelled with Sydney Smith for having al- 
luded, in aristocratic company, to the firm of 
Rogers & Co. 

We must not overlook the illustrations to this 
volume, which are numerous and very inte- 
resting. 





FRENCH DANTE MANUSCRIPTS. 

Les Manuscrits de Dante des Bibliothéques de 
France. Essai d’un catalogue raisonné. 
Par Lucien Auvray. Paris: Ernest Thorin. 
1892. 

Dante Allighieri. Traité de l’éloquence vul- 
gaire. Manuscrit de Grenoble, publié par 
Maignien, Conservateur de la Bibliothéque 
de Grenoble, et le Dr. Prompt. Venice: 
Olschki, 1892. 

SoME months ago we called attention to the 

fact that France, which, since the days of 

Fauriel and Ozanam, has shown a singular 

lack of interest in Dante and his century, has 

recently awakened from her temporary neglect 
of a great poet. Prof. Gebhardt’s ‘L’ Italie 

Mystique’ was followed by Rod’s ‘Vie de 

Dante,’ and that by Mile. Augis’s translation 

of J. A.Symonds’s ‘Introduction to the Study 

ot Dante’ and by Jeanroy’s excellent article in 
the ‘Grande Encyclopédie.’ More recently the 

Dominican Father Berthier has begun the publi- 

cation of a copiously illustrated theological com- 

mentary on the ‘Divine Comedy.’ Now we see 
afurtber proof of this reawakening of inte- 

rest in the full descriptive catalogue which M. 

Auvray, Assistant Librarian at the Nationa] 

Library, has attempted of all the manuscripts 

of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ or of commentaries 

on it, or of the lesser works of Dante, possessed 
by the libraries of France—a total of about 
sixty manuscripts, of which thirty-six are of 
the ‘Divine Comedy.’ This work of classitica- 
tion, identitication, and description bad been 
attempted in 1835 by Marsand, whose scholar- 
ship was so little trustworthy that on different 
occasions he gave two conflicting accounts of 
the same manuscript; and again, in 1546, in 
the well-known bibliography of De Batines, 
who, however, had not himself had an oppor- 
tunity to study the collections in the French 
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libraries, availing himself, instead, of informa- 
tion furnished him by Ferrari. M. Auvray’s 
catalogue is therefore the tirst that can be re- 
garded as both trustworthy and complete. 

The notes on the manuscripts of the ‘Divine 
Comedy’ are not the most interesting part of 
the book. ‘Twenty-one of the thirty-five have 
already been described, so far as the character 
and value of their textual readings go, by Dr. 
Moore, in his ‘Contributions to the Jextual! 
Criticism of the Divina Commedia.’ More- 
over, fourteen of the MSS. mentioned by De 
Batines have now found their way back into 
Italy, to the Laurentian Library at Florence; 
two are now in America—one the property of 
the Harvard College Library, the other of 
Prof. Norton. Of what may be gathered from 
the French collections as to ‘liiuber’s two 
families of manuscripts—tbe Boccaccio group, 
the type of which is tie Vatican MS. long 
attributed to Boccaccio; and the Barberino 
group, so called from the copyist, Francesco 
ser Nardo da Barberino, whom liuber at- 
tempts to identify with the poet Frarcesco da 
Barberino, Vante’s contemporary—M. Auvray 
has little that is detiuite to state. But no- 
thing, he says with reason, couid be a more {it- 
ting task for the new Italian Dante Society 
than the publication of a “ palewographic album” 
which should contain photograpbic facsimiles 
of the writing of Nardo and bis pupils, and 
typical specimens of the more important MSS. 
of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ 

It is not surprising to find the French li 
braries rich in commentaries on the ‘Divine 
Comedy’; that would be only natural in a 
country where Italian and the Italians have 
never been an object of common knowledge. 
Of the many commentators of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, there are few which 
are not represented there by at least one man- 
uscript. ‘These MSS., however, have very 
rarely been made use of by editors of the coin- 
mentaries, and several of them in M. Auvray's 
catalogue are for the first time brought to the 
knowledge of scholars under their proper 
titles, 

Besides the commentaries, the French li- 
braries possess an important MS. of the 
‘Convito,’ an instructive translation of the ‘De 
Monarchia,’ and the Grenoble MS. of the ‘De 
Vulgari Eloquio.’ This last, which we now 
have before us in a complete photographic re- 
print, is of unusual interest and importance. 
Only two other MSS.of this work are known 
to exist; one is at the Vatican, a copy from 
au older original, now lost, which belonged to 
Lorenzo dei Medici; the other is in the library 
of Prince Trivulzio at Milan. ‘That of the 
Vatican is of inferior importance, but between 
the manuscript of Grenoble and that of Milan 
there exist interesting relations. First, both 
evidently go back to the same original, for the 
mangled Provencal quotations and certain 
peculiarities of the arguments prefixed to the 
chapters make it bard to believe that the two 
texts were not copied one from the other or 
from an original identically the same. Second, 
the Milan MS, was that on which Trissino 
based his translation of the ‘ De Vulgari Flo- 
quio,’ the rare editio princeps printed at Vi- 
cenza in 1529, the year before rissino, as 
ambassador of the Pope, attended Charles V.at 
Bologna and witnessed the definitive establish- 
ment of the Spanish power in Italy. Trissino 
did not add the Latin original of his version, 
and the theories which Dante advanced agreed 
so aptly with those for which he was then 
sponsor, that there were not wanting then and 
jater those who declared the translation an im- 
posture. That there was a Latin original was 
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proved, to the satisfaction of many, by the 


publication of it at Paris, in 1377, by Jacopo 
Corbinelli, from a manuscript in his possession, 
It now appears, from the investigations of M 
Maignien and Wr. Prompt, that the Grenoble 
MS.1s that which Corbinelli owned, for, first, 
the numerous marginal comments, long sup 
posed to bave been made in the eighteenth cen 
tury, are identical, the editors assert, with the 
emendations which would bring the text inte 
conformity with Corbinelli’s edition of 1577; 
and, secondly, the handwriting is the same as 
Corbinelli’s own fluent and graceful seript, 
which has been preserved for us in a number 
of his books. More than this, the editers de- 
clare that these emendations of Corbinelli, 
these adaptations by which the Grenoble MS 
became the text of LA77, were in almost every 
instance the modifications pecessary to make 
it agree with [rissino’s earler [talan version, 

If that be so, and a comparison shows 
grounds for the assertion, we bave a curious 
spectacle. Trissino, the Dryden of his age, 
publishes—anonymously, it would seem--an 
Itahan version of the “De Vulgari bloquate,’ 
leaving a mystery banging over the souree of 
his translation. Fifty vears later the Floren- 
tine exile, Corbinelli, ex tuter of Henry IIL, 
and already secret informer for Heoury LV., 
publishes the Latin text, dedicating it to 
Henry ILil.: 


“ Recevres ce prese vrage que \ 
Houorant sa Pa rié, At Dante ie gen 
Dante en exil le fil: ef Corbine rr . 


Sans aucu ien meffai de Flor © 





But of Trissino and the edition of I2Y Cor- 
binelli says not a word, although, if the edi- 
tors are right, it was by it that he was guided 
in emendation. It would certainly not bave 
added to his prestige that the French Court 
should know that his “seule coppie” was not 
unique and his publication virtually not the 
first. 

The reproduction of the MS., which is en 
tirely successful, includes even the binding. 
The notes of the editors are less satisfactory. 
Indeed, for a full and trustworthy rehabilita- 
tion of the confused text and the determining 
of the many questions depending the reon, Wa 
must still wait for the long-promised edition 
of Prof. Raina. 


State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff. 
With an Introduction by F. W. Taussig. 
Cambridge: Published by Harvard Univer- 
sity. 1592. 

Tuts volume contains Alexander Hamilton’s 
famous “Report on Manufactures,” presented 
to the House of Representatives in 1791; the 
speeches of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
upon the lariff bill of 1824; Gallatin’s Memo- 
rial of the Free ‘lrade Convention of 1531; 
ani Robert J. Walker’s “ ‘treasury Report” of 
IN45. While this material is to be found in 
large libraries, it is not conveniently accessible 
to the public, and Prof. ‘laussig deserves the 
gratitude of ali who are interested in follow- 
ing the history of our fiscal policy, as well as 
of those who care to make the question of pro- 
tection a subject of serious inquiry. 

It must be said, however, that the perusal 
of these papers gives rise to very mingled 
emotions. After the lapse of a century it is 
now contended by protectionists that our fa- 
vored manufacturers require the aid of duties 
fourfold and in many cases tenfold as bigh 





as those recommended by Hamilton when the 
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plea of “infancy ” was plausible; and they have 
succeeded in embodying their contention in 
law. On the other hand, the arguments upon 
which Hamilton relied for establishing his 
case, and which for the most part were con- 
clusive upon the issue as then presented, have 
become obsolete, and modern protectionists 
have nothing that deserves consideration to 
urge in their place. ‘The battle of argument 
has gone altogether against them, but they 
bave succeeded in the contest of legislation. 
Sufficient explanations of this phenomenon may 
be offered; but it is melancholy to consider 
that any cause bas practically triumphed in 
our counsels while its logical support has dis- 
appeared. At the same time, after a careful 
review of Gallatin’s argument, we must con- 
cede that it is upon the whole superior to any 
modern presentation of the cause of free trade 
with which we are acquainted, The particu- 
lar illustrations are no longer in point, but 
the general principles are the same, and their 
statement is so nearly perfect that very unu- 
sual talent must be employed to improve upon 
it. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that the 
weight of argument had its legitimate effect. 
After forty years of increasing duties, the pro- 
tective tendency was checked, and although 
the progress of reform was arrested in 1842, it 
was resumed in 1846, and continued until the 
contest with the Slave Power absorbed the zeal 
of all reformers. Walker’s report is of inte- 
rest as announcing the improved policy which 
was about to prevail, and it is a state paper 
of great ability; but there will be no differ- 
ence of opinion with Prof, Taussig as to its 
falling below the work of Hamilton and Gal- 
latin. It bas no lack of argumentative power, 
but it is neither so complete in substance nor 
so symmetrical in form as the earlier discus- 
sions. Perhaps it is worth notice that the de- 
claration made in the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party this year as to the unconstitu- 
tionality of protective duties is implied in 
Walker’s report as well as in Gallatin’s memo- 
rial. 

The speeches of Clay and Webster are of 
course not without interest, but they do 
not contribute much to the scientific study 
of the issue. As argument, Clay’s speech 
is little superior to the puerilities of Mc- 
Kinley, and it must have owed its effect to 
the eloquence and earnestness of the orator. 
It consists chiefly of impassioned assertions 
of long-exploded fallacies, and contains little 
in the nature of fact. Webster’s reply is 
effective by reason of his acquaintance with 
economic data, but he was hampered to some 
extent by the existence of protected manu- 
facturers among his constituents. It contains 
nothing finer than bis denunciation of the con- 
temptible practice, not confined to that era, 
of calling protectionism the “American poli- 
cy.” As he effectively pointed out, the so- 
called American policy was an imitation of the 
policy of foreign States, while the “foreign 
policy ” consisted in “a preference for our own 
established system as it now actually exists and 
always has existed.” 

We concur with Prof, Taussig in his judg- 
ment that Hamilton’s report remains the 
strongest presentation of the case for protec- 
tion that has ever been made by any Ameri- 
can statesman. At the same time we incline 
to regard it as the strongest arraignment of 
that case, as it now stands. His theoretical 
argumert is pervaded with that native aristo- 
cratical sentiment which bis political experi- 
ence bad done so much to strengthen. He 
had practically forced the Constitution upon 


, 





an ignorant and reluctant people, and he be- 
lieved himself competent to force industries 
upon them which should be as beneficial eco- 
nomically as the Constitution was politically. 
Singularly enough, he embodies in his argu- 
ment a tolerably complete list of manufactures 
which were already flourishing, without ap- 
parently noticing that he refutes his own theo- 
retical propositions. As is well known, be fix- 
es the highest protective duty at 15 per cent., 
at atime when our country was feeble and 
exposed to the vindictive commercial rivalry 
of Great Britain. Had he foreseen the culmi- 
nation of his policy in the tariff of 1890, we 
believe that he would have shrunk in terror 
from its inception. 





The American Missionary in Japan. By 
Rev. M. L, Gordon, M.D. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 

Dr. Gorpon’s handy little book, of fewer 

than three hundred pages, and dainty in its 

American dress of Quaker gray and silver, 

with Japanese Gesign of full moon and plum- 

blossoms, is a striking commentary on Presi- 
dent Arthur’s felicitous term for the United 

States of “the great Pacific Power.” ‘lhe 

American missionaries, beginning with Lig- 

gins, Brown, Verbeck, and Hepburn, have 

done more than propagate dogma: they were 
the exemplars of the civilization of Christen- 
dom in its most winning form. They intro- 
duced good medicine, rational therapeutics, 
the wash-tub and board, the stove, soap, and 
household comforts. They ministered to intel- 
lectual hunger and fed the mind. They lived 
down suspicion and disarmed prejudice and 
even persecution. They trained some of the 
young men who led the revolution of 1868, and 
most of the mature men who now hold the 
helm of Japan. They educated thousands in 
parliamentary procedure. It may fairly be 
questioned whether representative and consti- 
tutional government in Japan could have won 
the marvellous measure of success thus far at- 
tained without the presence of the American 
missionaries and their long and patient train- 
ing of the people. The overwhelming majority 
of church members, for a decade or more, 
consisted of men—young samurai, of the class, 
bereditarily gitted and numbering now about 

400,000, which always has governed Japan 

and for a long time to come will govern it. 

These young men, in scores of well-known in- 

stances, graduated directly from the church 

meetings in which the special virtue of self- 
control hau been emphasized and cultivated, 
first into the local, and then into the national 
assemblies. For their scholarship, varied 
abilities, character, and demonstrated unself- 
ishness, the names of some of these Americans 
are household words in the Mikado’s Empire. 

Both Government recognition and private 

popular esteem have been strikingly mani- 

fested. 

With a directness, frankness, and clearness 
that charm, Dr. Gordon tells the story of his 
twenty years’ experience as missionary, evan- 
gelist, helper, servant, and friend of the 
Japanese. There are no “natives” or “heathen” 
in bis lexicon. He knows only friends, 
brothers, and the needy. He tells of his study 
of the people and their fascinating and exas- 
perating language, of the famous “Kumamoto 
band” of converts that now form a coterie of 
literary and theological leaders, of Japanese 
preaching and preachers, of the incidents of 
evangelistic tours, of the lights and shadows 
of the work, of the Independent and Asso- 
ciated ‘churches, of the great university 





founded by Neeshima in Kioto, of medical 
missions, and of Christian womanhood. With 
practical good sense, he discusses denomina- 
tionalism and comparative religion, and pic- 
tures the merits and demerits of Shin Nippon 
(New Japan). As full of wit and humor, 
cuoice anecdote, racy allusion, and poetic 
thought as a pudding is of plums, this book is 
sure to be widely read. 

Like a sensible man, Dr. Gordon mourns 
neither over the so-called “reaction” nor the 
tendency of the Japanese to do their own 
thinking, even of a theological sort. He 
rather rejoices that they have passed the nurs- 
ling stage, in which swallowing is the only act 
necessary to nourishment. Now that they 
bave grown teeth and are able both to chew and 
eschew, and even desire occasionally to rest in 
order to sound digestion, our healthy-minded 
Christian is actually happy. So well-grounded 
is his confidence in the ultimate victory of 
Christianity in Japan that, his vacation over, 
he again sets his face towards Kioto, for anew 
term of service. As a means of intelligently 
informing the average person exactly what 
Protestant Christian missionary work in Japan 
is, this little volume is equal to a barrel of the 
much-printed but little-read sectarian litera- 
ture intended to hold both prejudices and 
pocket-books. 





On the Modification of Organisms. By David 
Syme. Melbourne: George Robertson & 
Co.; London: Kegan Paul, ‘'rench & Co. 
1892. 8vo, pp. 164. 


AFTER perusal of treatises advocating the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, Mr. Syme’s book is a good 
one to take up asa corrective. The author 
clears his ground as he raises his own con- 
struction. In doing so he makes numerous 
generally well-considered attacks on the the- 
ories of his predecessors. Darwin’s conclu- 
sions receive by far the greatest amount of at- 
tention, and, it must be admitted, they do not 
improve under their merciless treatment. Some 
of the points are familiar alraady, but in the 
critical dissections in which they and others 
are made to figure, further havoc is wrought 
upon the premises against which they are 
turned. At first, six of the seven chapters in 
the work seem to be filled with destructive on- 
slaughts on Darwinism; closer examination 
shows each to be attended by something 
which, in the author’s opinion, wiil more sat- 
isfactorily occupy the position attacked and at 
the same time form an additional element in 
support of the theory for which it is pro- 
posed to displace that of natural selection. 
‘rhe common objection urged against dissent- 
ers, though applicable to the majority of ad- 
vocates, that they have not fully comprehended 
selection, is of no avail in the present case. 
Any uncertainty vanishes before Mr, Syme’s 
discussions of the definitions and offices of se- 
lection, results of competition, elimination, 
origin of variation, coloration, sexual charac- 
ters, intelligence, instinct, cross-fertilization 
and insects, and modifying agents in general. 
In the author’s scheme the single cell is taken 
as the point of departure; it is the source of all 
change; it is the biological unit, the irreduc- 
ible vital entity, the seat of life and energy, 
the key that unlocks the mystery of organic 
modification. Itis also the psychological unit, 
the irreducible unit which feels, thinks, and 
wills—a marvel and a mystery, possessing po- 
tentialities beyond anything in nature; a unit 
behind which it is not possible to go any more 
than behind the biological unit or the physical 
unit or atom. The community of the psychi- 
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cal units is called the soul, and a synthesis of 
these units the ego; the functions of the two 
being so distinct that the latter not only does 
not airect, but is not even conscious of, the 
operations of the former. The modifying ac- 
tions proceed from the organism as a whole, 
and also from every part, external conditions 
furnishing only occasion or incitement, while 
organic change is the result of physiological 
changes. 

Some of the most important differences be- 
tween Mr. Syme and other anti-Darwinians 
exist in terms rather than in substance. The 
existence of the struggle to conform is recog- 
nized, but perhaps notin its due importance as 
compared with the struggle in direct competi- 
tion. Jo the great struggle to adapt we should 
trace the tendencies of portions of species to 
vary in particular directions, thus inducing 
divergences through which new species origi- 
nate without the elimination or even existence 
of intermediate forms. Severe competition is 
shown to be always degrading. It is shown 
that dichogamy in plants is not the result of 
benefit from insect visits, but of injury and 
adaptation; it is stated that the greater num- 
ber of plants do not crcss-fertilize, and that 
where insects are most numerous, in the 
tropics, attractive flowers are least abundant. 
Insect intelligence is made to account for pro- 
tective resemblances. Certain sexual features 
usually supposed to be related to the same sex are 
shown to be adaptations relating to the other. 
The breeding habit of the Megapodes, hatching 
the eggs in heaps of decaying vegetation, is 
said to be a secondary instinct. “This is a 
moditied or acquired instinct; but bad the bird 
not possessed the primary incubating instinct 
in the first instance, it could never have ac- 
quired this modified form of it.” How would 
Mr. Syme explain the case of the alligator, 
which makes a similar nest? “Many Arctic 
animals change their coats as many as four 
times during the year—are dark-colored in 
summer, white in winter, and an intermediate 
color in spring and autumn.” It needs but one 
change of coat (moult) te account for all these 
colors: the new coat of dark color is acquired 
in summer; in the fall it passes through the 
grayish tint as it becomes white for the win- 
ter, and, as the new summer coat appears 
among the white hairs late in spring, the in- 
termediate tint again is visible. 





Primitive Man in Ohio. By Warren K. Moore- 
head. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 8vo, 
pp. 246. 

In this volume Mr. Moorehead gives us the re- 

sult of some years of work in the Obio valley, 

in the course of which he explored 107 mounds, 
graves, and cemeteries. Much of this labor 
was cone at his own expense and under circum- 
stan°es that entailed great personal discom- 
fort; but in spite of the adverse conditions his 
entbusiasm never flagged, and, as a result, he 
has brougbt together a collection which has 
rarely if ever been surpassed. As was to have 
been expected, some of these mounds were 
mere beaps of eartb, or earth and stones, and 
contained nothing of interest, while in others 
the finds were rich in number and varied in 
character. To enumerate all the different 
types were a protitless task. Suffice it to say 
that among them may be found the usual as- 
sortment of implements and ornaments in 

stone, hone, shell, and copper, together with a 

number of the skulls and otber osseous remains 

of the people who made and used them. Spe- 
cimens of the different binds are tigured and de- 
scribed, and though perfectly satisfactory as 





far as they go, yet they do not give an ade- 
quate idea of the collection, which in point of 
size and variety of contents, and by virtue of 
the presence of certain new forms, is of the 
first importance. 

While fully appreciating the amount and cha- 
racter of Mr. Moorehead’s work, we are obliged 
to confess that, from an ethnological point of 
view, it tells us nothing new. Articles similar 
in kind to those he unearthed bave been describ- 
ed by Squier, Putoam, Thomas, and otbers, 
and, so far as they and tne crania bear upon the 
question of race, they do not indicate a differ 
ent civilization from that which the Indian is 
known to have reached, nor do they require 
the invention of ancther people in order to ex- 
plain them. This our author evidently per- 
ceives, for though he does not say it in so 
many words, yet it is clearly what is meant 
when he tells us, p. 199, that “nothing more 
than the upper status of savagery was attain 
ed by any race or tribe living within the li- 
mits of the present State of Obio”; that “all 
statements to the contrary are misrepresenta- 
tions”; and that “if we go by field testimony 
alone (not to omit the reports of early travel- 
lers among North American tribes), we can 
assign primitive man high attainments in but 
few things, and these indicate neither civiliza- 
tion nor an approach toward it.” 

To this conclusion, except so far as the 
charge of misrepresentation is concerned, we 
certainly do not object; but when our author, 
abandoning the field of personal exploration, 
approaches the subject from what may be 
termed the bistoric side, he betrays a want of 
preparation that makes it impossible for him 
to discuss the origin of these works in a full 
and satisfactory manner. Take, for instance, 
the statement, p. 106, that be “ had never beard 
tbat” articles of European manufacture “ were 
found in any of these bollow or earth-tilled 
graves”; while it is doubtless true, it car- 
ries no weight in the investigation, for the 
reason that others of us have beard of such 
discoveries. indeed, if he will consult ** Abo- 
riginal Monuments of New York,” in vol. ii. 
‘Smithsonian Contributions,’ p. 129, be will 
find that glass beads were taken from simi- 
lar graves at Augusta, Ky., bardly a day's 
travel from where be was at work. So, too, 
the statement, p. 115, that there is “evidence 
that this region was occupied by anu industri- 
ous community long anterior to the inva- 
sion of the Shawnees,” may be true if, by in- 
vasion, he means the retreat of this people 
westward, across the Alleghany Mountain 
and their return to Ohio, about a. Dp. 1725. 
But if, going back some two or three centu- 
ries, he refers to the time when they were first 
in Obio—before they bad been driven away by 
the Iroquois—his evidence will lose much of its 
force; for we are told that they were living in 
that region when it was first visited by the 
whites, and, so far as we know anytuing to 
the contrary, they may bave been there for 
bundreds of years. Now, it must not be sup- 
posed from this that we intend to assert that 
they built all of the remains, or any particu- 
lar one, for the Cherokees and other mound- 
building tribes are said to bave lived there at 
some time in tbe past, and they may bave 
erected some of them. What, however, we do 
aftirm is, that the evidence, historical and ar- 
cbeological, of the Shawnee origin of some of 
these graves, cemeteries, and mounds is of such 
a character as to make it incumbent upon any 
one who denies it to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him. 

ln the preparation of this volume, as well as 
in the work of exploration, Mr. Moorebead bad 
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the assistance of Mesars. Gerard Fowke, H.1 
Cresson, and “Jack” Bennett. To the first of 
these gentlemen we are indebted for a valua 

ble paper upon the character and extent of 
Flint Ridge—that immense storehouse from 
which the aborigines drew the cruce material 
for many of their arms and implements, while 
in chapter i, Mr. Cresson gives, in a clear and 
concise form, the evidence upon which is pre 

dicated the existence of palmolithic man with 

in this region. He is also to be credited with 
the chapter upon the crania, in which, among 
other things, he notes the presence of differ 

ent forms of skulls in these cemeteries, and 
uses it as proof that this region was once the 
seat of a war between a people with long and 
one with short heads. This may or may not 
bave been the case; but, admitting it to be 
true, it will fit in with the account of the ex- 
pulsion of the Shawnees from this region, for 
the Iroquois, who drove them away, bad, ac 
cording to Dr. Wilson, long bea's, while the 
testimony of the graves in places once beld by 
the Shawnees, and, so far as we know, by veo 


other people, leaves but little doubt as to the 
prevalence of short heass in that tribe, 
the illustrations, of which we have tifty-four, 
were made from drawings by Mr. Bennett, and 
give a good idea of the different articles and 


the conditions under which they were fow 


Early Bibles of America. By 
Wright, D.D., Reetor of St. Paul's Chur 


St. Paul, Minn. Thomas Whittaker, Isv 


i2mo, pp. vi, 171. 

Tu author has done rather uneven work in 
giving one-half of his pages to three Bibles, 
and condensing his treatment of all the others 
which he notices to such an extent that often 
he appears to be giving I ttle more than a 
bare list. To be sure, the Eliot Indian Bible, 
the “Saur” German Bible, and the “ Aitken 
English Bible are of interest as the first Ameri- 
can editions in those lan,uages; but others 
also possess considerable interest and should 
not be passed by too lightly. It is evident 
that Dr. Wright bas not seen ail of the books 
which he describes, though, in fact, no one 
else is likely to have had that privilege. His 
accuracy is thus dependent upon that of secon- 
dary sources, conditioned by the liability to 
error incidental to compilation, type-setting, 
and proof-reading. Errors of date are, in 
fact, we believe, rare. The sources in ques- 
tion are not numerous, but have been well 
used, References to them, however, being in- 
frequent, it is not always possible to trace @ 
given statement. It is strange not to findany 
mention of Dr. Isaac H. Hall’s monograph upon 
the Greek Testament of America, a book 
which is practically exhaustive in its line. It 
can scarcely be that Dr. Wright was ignorant 
of its existence. His main service is in hav- 
ing, after considerable correspondence, de- 
termined the whereabouts of a number of the 
“Saur” Bibles and some of the others, and in 
having told his story in pc pular language. 
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ful and standard books on our American species. the Divine Comedy. New Edition, revised. 
? IN BRASS: AND: BRONZE: Z 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Catalogue of Works issued on Na i History ‘5° South: Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker’ St. 
Subjects on app ea ‘NEW YORK Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, ~~ = SS ~ | Houghton, Miffiin & Co , Boston, 


Diabetes has been cured by BUFFALO LITHIA 7 . , . 
18 ARCH ST., BOSTON. | WATER without other treatment —Advt zi East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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Cassell Publishing Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


By BARRY PAIN. 
Playthings and Parodies. 


By Barry Patn, autnor of ‘‘In a Canadian 
on etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 


A delightful volume of burlesque, sketches, and 
short stories in the happiest vein of this highly 
popular writer. 


“Barry Pain has brought the modern short story, 
and the modern story is a short one, to perfection.” 
—Chtcago iribune. 


A HOLIDAY EDITION. 
The Fate of Fenella. 


By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P., A. Conan 
DoyLE, ARTHUR A’ BECKETT, CLEMENT 
Scott, G. MANVILLE FeEnn, F. ANsTEY, 
and other well-known authors. 

Holiday Edition, with 28 full-page illustra- 
a7 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, elegant, 


“Well done.’"’"—New York Recorder. 


By GEORGES OHNET. 
Nimrod & Co. 


A Novel. By GrorGres OHNET, author of 
‘*The Soul of Pierre,’’ ‘‘The Forge Master,’’ 
etc., etc. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


Pronounced the equal, if not indeed the rival, of 
the author’s famous work, “ The Forze Master,’’ 


Green Tea. 


A Love Story. By V.SCHALLENBERGER. 1 vol., 
16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. The 
“Un ”? Library. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
Out of the Jaws of Death. 


By Frank BARRETT, author of ‘* ‘I'he Admir- 
S100 Lady Biddy Fane,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 

















**Oneof those novels which it is nowadays re- 
freshing to lay one’s hands on.”— Chicago Times, 


By MRS. L. T. MEADE. 
The Medicine Lady. 


A Novel. bes L. T. Mgapg, author of ‘‘ Out 
of the Fashion,’’ ‘‘ Polly, a New Fashioned 
Girl,’’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. Meade has opened afresh mine in this story, 
not less delightful than the oid. 


By REV. C. F. DEEMS, D.D. 
My Septuagint. 


By CHarues F. Dreems, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, and President of 
the American Institute of Christixn Philo- 
me: 1 vol., 12mo, white cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


A beautiful volume, containing essays, stories, 
poems, and other articles from the pen of its distin- 
guished author, who says in the Introduction: “The 
name of this book probably suggested itself to my 
mind because what it contains has been written 
since the LXX anniversary of my birthday.” 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
The Snare of the Fowler. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘* ‘the Wooing 
O’t,’? ‘*Which Shall it Be?’’ ete., etc. 1 
vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


Well worthy to rank with her earlier master- 
piece, “The Wooing O’t.” 


By HESBA STRETTON. 
Half Brothers. 


A Novel. By HersBa STRETTON, author of 
‘* Bede’s Charity,’’ ‘‘ Hester Morley’s Pro- 
mise,’’ ‘‘Jessica’s First Prayer,’’ ete. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


See 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 











, 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


The New Favorite Illustrated 


Edition of Popular Poets. 


Printed on fine paper. Fully illustrated by 
Garrett, St. John Harper, Schell, Taylor, 
Copeland, and other eminent artists. 27 vol- 
umes, comprising the works of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Burns, Byron, George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, 
Meredith, Milton, Moore, Scott, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, etc. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges. Novel and artistic cover designs, cloth, 
slip wrappers. Each volume ina cloth box, 
$2.50 per volume. Also in fine leather bind- 
ings, four styles, $4.50 to $6.00. Catalogues 
giving complete list sent on application. 


Tennyson’s Poems. 


Complete in two volumes. Illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings from original draw- 
ings by the best artists, with photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top 
boxed, $3.00. 2vols., 12mo, white back and 
a fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, 


Handy Volume Classics. 


An entirely new line of standard books, in 
prose and poetry. Handy in size, carefully 
printed on good paper, and bound in faultless 
style. Each volume is illustrated with a frontis- 
piece and title-page in photogravure, and most 
of the volumes have numerous additional illus- 
trations by the best artists. Twenty-three 
volumes, comprising Lucile, Lady of the Lake, 
Idylls ot the King, Robert Browning’s, Burns’s 
and Poe’s Works, Lalla Rookh, me an 
Lilies, Cranford, etc., etc. (other volumes in 
preparation). 18mo, half white binding, gilt 
top, $1.00; cloth, gilt, $1.00; full silk, $1.50; 
half calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50 per vol. 

Catalogues giving complete list sent on ap- 
plication. 


Famous Types of Womanhood. 


By SaraH K. Botton, author of ‘ Poor 

Boys who Became Famous,’ etc. 
ives of Marie Louise, Queen of Prussia, 

Madame Recamier, Jenny Lind, Miss Dix, 
etc. With portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 

No books for youn le are more ular than 
those by Mrs. Bolton. and this volume I one of the 
best of the series. 


The Imperial Edition of Stan- 
dard Poetical Works. 


Printed on fine paper, with eight full-page 
original illustratior.s by the best artists, attrac- 
tively bound in durable and uniform style. 20 
volumes, full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, gilt bor- 
der lines, $1.50 per volume. 

Mrs. Browning, Robt. Browning, Milton, Scott, 
Tennyson, Shakspeare, etc. Catalogues giving 
complete list sent on application. 


Wordsworth’s Poems (Selec- 
tions). Holiday Edition. 


Illustrated in photogravure by E. H. Gar- 
RETT. Printed on fine dekle-edge laid paper. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental design, gilt top, cloth 
box, $2.50. Full leather, gilt top, $3.50. 


Hugo’s Les Miserables. 


Translated by IsaBEL F, Hapcoop. 2 vols., 
12mo, fully illustrated. full cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $3.00; white back and corners, 
fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $8.00. 


Walton’s Angler. 


Complete in two volumes, with all the original 
86 illustrations of Major’s edition and pho- 
togravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


48 East 14th St., New York, 
100 Purchase Street, - - Boston, 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 

The New Exodus. A Study of 


Israel in Russia, By Haro.tp FrepERic, author 
of ‘The Young Emperor,’ etc. 8vo, illustrated, 
$2.50. 


The Story of Ancient Sicily, Phe- 
nician, Greek, and Roman. By E. A. Fars- 
MAN (No. 34 in the Story of the Nations Series). 
Large 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Fairy Tales of India. Collected 


and edited by Joszpa Jacoss, and illustrated 
by J. D. Batten. 12mo, $1.75. 
Mr. Jacobs follows up his ‘Celtic rey Tales’ of 
last Christmas, and ‘Englieh Fairy Tales’ of the 
receding one (of both of which new editions have 
n called for), by a selection from the gorgeous 
fancy of the East. 


Names and Their Meanings. By 
LEOPOLD WAGNER. New edition, revised and 
corrected. vo, $1.50. 


The Best Reading. A Classified 


Bibliography for Easy Reference. 4 vols., 
8vo. First series, $1.50; second series, 1877- 
1881, $1.00; third series, 1882-1886, $1.00; 
fourth series, 1887-1891, $1.00. 


The Scriptures, Hebrew and 
CHRISTIAN. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp T. 
BarRTLETT, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School of Philadelphia, and by 
the Rev. Joun P. Peters, Ph.D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History and Professor 
of Hebrew inthe University of Pennsylvania. 
Part III. Coverinc THE NEw TESTAMENT, now 
ready. 12mo, red edges, $2.00. 

PartI. Hesprew STORY FROM THE CREATION TO 
THE Exi1tE. 12mo, red edges, $1.50. 

Part Il. Hesprew LeGisuatTion, TaLes, Poretry, 
AND PROPHECY. 12mo, red edges. $1.50. 


An Artist in Crime. By R. Orro- 


LENGUI. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


*,* Notes on New Books, Volume II., No. IIL, 
and Prospectus of the Story of the Nations Series 
sent on application. 


TO AUTHORS. 


THE DIAL PREss, CHICAGO, 


Is prepared to undertake the publication of Authors’ 
Editions or Private Editions of meritorious works in 
any department of literature. The services ren- 
dered will include the critical revision of MSS. to 
prepare them for publication, the editorial super- 
vision of works passing through the press, tasteful 
and correct typography, and the competent over- 
sight of all details necessary to the production of a 
complete and well-made book; also, the distribution 
of copies to the press and elsewhere as desired. An 
extended experience in all the practical details of 
book-production, both on the literary and the me- 
chanical sides, justifies the guarantee of satisfac- 
tory results to all in need of such services. The 
typography of THe Drat—spoken of by the San 
Francisco Argonaut as ** the journal de luxe among 
American literary periodicais ’’—is an example in 
one direction of the work done at this establishment. 


Terms will be given on application, Address 


THE DIAL PRESS, 
24 Adams St., Chicago. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


With Columbus in America 
By ©. FaLkennorsT. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


A novel thrillingly interesting, brightly illuminat- 
ing the time in which the scene is laid. A souvenir. 


WORTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y, 
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moe! LLemIneton 
‘Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 
readily commend themselves to all users. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Nation. 








SWEET 
TONED. 
sOLD 
ON 
MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES,TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST.,| 92 FIFTH AVE. 
_ BOSTON, MASS.'| NEW YOR Ke 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore. New York 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 1485th Av., near 30th St. 
Washington, $17 Market Space. 


SUROPE. 4N WIN TER AND ‘Sl M- 

1 mer Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol. 
Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, withdry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open allthe year. Cari Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms. well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hote or ala carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleizhs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the ho- 
telatali seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. E minent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. lilustrated pamphlets sent on 

application. 
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National Security Loan and Abstract. Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL........+...-+.-- $100,000 





N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- | 


change Nat’! Bank. Refersalso to American Nat'l 
Bank, First National Bank, Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six per cent. first mortgages (payable in gold} 
on choice city real estate. principal and interest 
guaranteed. Sevenand eight per cent. first mort- 
gages (payable in gold) on choice city real estate 
and choice farms. General investments made 
J.J.COBB, THOS. B. WEST. 0. SCHOFIELD, 
President. Sec’y and Att'y Treas. 





For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 


in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbind- 
er, who will putin the numbers for a small charge. 


These have black cloth sides, morocco back and cor- | 


ners, and are stamped in gold on back THE NaTion, 
Price 75 cents each, pustpaid. 
These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 


LV., i. ¢., since the increase in size to 24 pages each | 


issue. (Forthe earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) Address 
THE NATION, BOX 704, New York 


} 


H # WILLIAMS, 195 WW. 10TH ST., 
N. Y., dealer in M nes and other peri- 
1 odicals. ‘Beta, volumes, or ie num 
> ARG. 4IN S IN BACK NUMBERS 


lL y JN wi PL BNING DEPL 


BY THE OLD MASTERS. 
FOR SALE. 

The Trustees under the will of the late JAMES 
JACKSON JARVES offer for sale 12 one¢inal Paint- 
ings, now loaned to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, including a study by Titian, a Razzi (or Sodo- 
ma) Magdalen, and fine examples by Tibaldeo di 
Pelligrino, Garofalo, Timotea delle Vite, Antonello 
ca Messina, Costa, and William Blake. 


Rare Opportunity for Museums and Collectors 


Address HE NRY J. BOWEN, meee 
No. 469 Broadway, South Bostop, Mass. 


BEST PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 


The Poet at the age of 70. Etched from life by 
Rajon. The head in profile, half life s‘ze. 

Of this Portrait F.G. Stephens,in his biography 
of Rajon, says: “Itis simply one of the fine st speci- 
mens of modern draughtsmanship.” 

Unsigned artists’ proofs, $18 00. A fewfearly signed 
proofs on Japan paper, $60.00; on vellum, $75.00. 
Special illustrated prospectus free by mall. Aiso. 
Catalogue No. 9 of bigh-class Modern Etchings, for 
holiday presents, with 50 +t aimae mailed on 
receipt of ten cents in sta 

*REDERIC K KEPPEL & co, 
Paris, Chicago, and 20 East loth St. New York, 


PICTURES 
IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 


The Work of American Artists a Specialty. 
A Choice Collection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 Fifth Avenue, 


Aber ¢ 27t. h Street, Ne Pe } or &. 


Two Doors 









TRANSLATIONS FROM me 
*) FRENCH GERMAN a 
o $200, 00 & fer: 


D FOR RULES OF + TON TO 


~ 
ae 


Wk } fouR | 
7 Lg 


Ji BAS 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation.) 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 BOYLSTON STREST. BOSTON, announce a 
Xx CATALOGUE 
Of over 10,000 bd comprising Imported 
Views, Paintings, and Sculpture of the. Old World, 
mounted and unmounted. 
Braun's Carbon Photographs. Mailed for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sta., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Nay me s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed op demand. A large assortment always on 
head, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 


as soon as iss& 
Catalogues issued continually. 


4 
Send 10 cts. postage fora package, 


BOOKS WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


751 BROADWAY. NEW YO 


Vil 


B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 

JUST PUBLISHED—FALL PUBLICATIONS: 

BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the In 
do-Germanic Languages, rol. 3, cloth, $1.25 sa. 

(Vols. 1. and IL, cloth, $0.40 set.) The 4th and con- 

clacting volume of this, the most important contri- 

bution to comperative philology since Bopp's 

Grammar, with full index, will appear next y ear. 

DIEHL. CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the 

Recently Explored Sites of Classical lLnatereast. 

1 vol, crown Svo, cloth, $2.00, A popular sccount 

of recent excavations, illustrated. 

HUTTON. Old Sword. Play The Systema of 

Fence in vogue during the léth, 17th, and 1sth 

centuries. With 57 plates and portrait. Limited 

edition of 100 coptes tor America, large Svo, cloth, 
$6.00 ner. 

ENGELMANN-ANDERSON 
Homer's lad and Odyasey. 
cloth, $3 Ov, 

FLOGEL'S Great Dictionary Qerman English 
1 vol. Englisn-German, 2 vols, Sateut 4to vol- 
umes, full sheep, $16.50; half morocea, $15.00, 
Large stock of Foreign Books. Pertodicals st 

lowest rates. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. LERIPZIiV. 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1Sv 
Lowest rates, guick delivery 
Send for Catalogue 


Pictorial 
Lilostrated, 


Atlas to 
folte, 


i now received, 


BRANCHES | 
30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
10 Hospital Strasse. 


London: 
Leipzig: 


Cc Bus ss and Cc 
4 in Literature Handsomely ‘ 
C in J lism Printed 

p Enterprise Magazine 
= in Society Oniy S0c, a vear E 
E in Lowe, in Wa Adv'g rates: Doc ~ 
~ in Art, in Law, a line S 
~ in Making Money Address 


AMERICAN Press Oo, Pubs. Raltimore 


U € CE S$ 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, callat our store. We have, without excep- 
tion, the largest collection of Old Books in America, 
allarranced in Departments. Any person Ravin 
the time t> spare is perfectly Welcome to cali an 
examine our stock of two or three hundred thousand 
rolumes. without feeling under the slightest obliga- 
tion to purchase. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
Q South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA, 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
anp Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
» AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


The National Platforms of All 
Political Parties. 


With Names of all Candidates at each Presidential 
Election from 178% to 1802, showing the vote for 
each candidate, both electoral aod popular, with the 
record of Electors chosen, and comparison of the 
political divisions in each house of Congress. Edit- 
ed by T. H. McKee. 12mo, 206 pages. Price, poat- 
paid, 35 cents. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
23 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK oITyY. 


Foreign Books. aobeeription te foreign Be. 








and volumes of The Nation. See A. 8. CLARK'S 
(34 Park Bow, HN. Y. City) Catalogue No. 34, page 18. 


Authors. Catal es on ap- 
Plication, Carn Scuomyror, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 
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~ 
A Question of Veracity. 


The Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System Co. declare in 
their advertisements that the famous fabrics known as the Jaeger 
underwear can be purchased in this city at their stores only. A 
house on 14th Street advertises that: 

“Genuine Jaeger Underwear can be purchased from Le 
Boutillier Bros., 14th St., at prices ranging from 20 per cent. to 
40 per cent. less than it can be obtained elsewhere.” 

This makes the question of veracity interestiug to the pub- 
lic, since it brings it home to their health and their pockets. 

Both these statements cannot be true. 

There is a falsehood somewhere. 

Where? 

The Jaeger Co. back their statement with the following ex- 
tract from a certificate of Dr. Jaeger, the originator of the 
Jaeger goods: 

“T have assigned to Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System 
Company, .. . New York, the sole right in the United States 
and Territories, of the use of my name .. . patents, trade- 
marks, etc, and the sole right to se'l in the United States and 
Territories all articles of Clothing Bedding, etc., in connection 
with my Sanitary Woollen System, and stamped with the trade- 
marks, (Signed) Pror, Dr. G. JAEGER.” 

The only thing we have seen offered in support of the coun- 
ter statement is a kind of voucher for the “reputation ” of said 
house on 14th St. by a wholesale importer whose goods have 
been sold by said house on 14th St., for “ pure wool” and “* genu- 
ine Jaeger underwear,” which goods, upon analysis, proved 
to be about 40 per cent. cotton. 

The public can “compare” the “facts” and judge for 
themselves. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLLEN SYSTEM 
COMPANY, 


829 Broadway, near 12th Street, and 153 Broadway, near Cort- 
landt Street, New York, 


_ SE oe 








